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THE EARLY IDEALISM OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


HE history of philosophy in America attracts but little notice 
from those who treat of the general history of philos- 
ophy. It is hardly considered even by ourselves. And in- 
deed it must be confessed that America has hitherto had but 
little direct influence on the main currents of the world’s specu- 
lative thought. In this department of the spiritual life we have 
been more imitative than creative. Nevertheless the history of 
philosophy in America is nothing to be ashamed of, and it con- 
tains at least one great name. Competent critics unite in regard- 
ing Jonathan Edwards as the most original metaphysician and 
subtle reasoner that America has produced, while there is not 
wanting authority for pronouncing him not only the greatest of 
American thinkers, but “the highest speculative genius of the 
eighteenth century.” ' 

Until recently Edwards has been best known as a philosophical 
theologian by his treatise on the Will. This work is still spoken 
of as ‘‘the one large contribution which America has made to 
the deeper philosophic thought of the world.”’* Now, however, 
there is a tendency to qualify somewhat the admiration formerly 
expressed for this great work, and to emphasize rather the im- 
portance of such writings as the 7reatise on the Religious Affec- 

1A. M. Fairbairn in his essay on Edwards in Prophets of the Christian Faith, 


Cf. Moses Coit Tyler, Hist. of Am. Lit., 11, p. 177; A. C. Fraser, Life of B rkeley, 


p. 182. 
* Quoted by A. V. G, Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. 283. 
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tions, the Observations on the Nature of Virtue, and the Treatise 
on God's Chief End in Creation, while the key to Edwards's 
thought, his theology, his preaching, and, in a manner, the very 
type of his piety, is sought in the undeveloped essays of his 
youth." These essays he himself never published. His bio- 
grapher, Sereno E. Dwight, first published the notes on ‘The 
Mind’ and on ‘ Natural Science’ in an appendix to his Memoir of 
the theologian in 1829. The Jfscellanies, containing observations 
on topics of divinity, exist still for the most part only in manu- 
script. It is generally known that the two series of notes first 
mentioned contain an expression of idealism akin to, if not 
identical with, that of Berkeley, though it is not generally un- 
derstood precisely what the relation is. Strangely enough, 
Edwards never once certainly alludes to his early view of the 
material universe in any of his finished writings. And yet it can 
be shown, I think, both that the conception was with him an 
original expression of personal insight, and that there is no reason 
to suppose that he ever abandoned it, that in short it was no mere 
accidental product of youthful fancy, or echo of another’s teach- 
ing, but was intimately connected with the deepest and most per- 
manent elements of his speculation. I propose therefore to call 
attention once more to these still little regarded writings of Ed- 
wards, and to attempt at least a general estimate of their signifi- 
cance. 

As bearing on the question of originality, it is not without im- 
portance that Edwards intended by these notes on ‘ The Mind’ and 
on ‘ Natural Science’ to prepare two great treatises embracing the 
whole mental and material universe. On the outside of the cover 
containing the notes on ‘ Natural Science’ were written hints on the 
arrangement of the work, and on the inside a longer list of rules 
to be followed in its composition. Among the latter, the follow- 


1 This is the point of view from which Allen’s work on Edwards is written. But 
see especially the notable article by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards’ 
Idealism,’’ in The Am. Journ. of Theol., Oct., 1897, pp. 950 ff. Cf. also the same 
author’s ‘*‘ Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards,’’ in Proceedings of Am. Antig. 
Soc., Oct., 1895. 

2The Miscellanies, containing over 1,400 numbers, were continued through life, 
but some of them appear to be contemporaneous with the other notes mentioned, to 


which they allude. A fourth series of notes, on the Scriptures, does not here concern us. 
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ing are perhaps worth citing as characteristic of the author’s in- 
tellectual straightforwardness : “ Try not to silence, but to gain ”’; 
‘Not to insert any disputable thing, or that will be likely to be 
disputed by learned men ; for I may depend upon it, they will re- 
ceive nothing but what is undeniable from me, that is, in things ex- 
‘In the course 


”” 


ceedingly beyond the ordinary way of thinking ; 
of reasoning, not to pretend anything to be more certain than any- 
one will plainly see it is, by such expressions as—It is certain—It 
is undeniable—etc. ;’’ ‘‘ Let much modesty be seen in the style.” ' 
There are two series of things to be considered or written about, 
one of 33, the other of 88 numbers, among which lists the notes 
proper are interspersed. Besides these, there is an introduction 
on the “‘ Prejudices of the Imagination,”’ followed by three propo- 
sitions and seven postulates dealing with conceptions of general 
physics. Finally, there are two essays separate from the rest, one 
a highly theoretical discussion of atoms, the other, of the great- 
est importance for our purpose, a metaphysical discussion ‘ Of 
Being.’ The notes throughout are full of accurate observation 
and acute reasoning, containing more than one anticipation of 
later discoveries, and showing plainly that if Edwards had de- 
voted himself under favorable circumstances to scientific pursuits, 
he would have attained in them the highest distinction.’ 

The series of notes on ‘The Mind’ begins with the full title of 
the work proposed, namely, ‘‘ The Natural History of the Mental 
World : being a Particular Enquiry into the Nature of the Hu- 
man Mind with respect to both its Faculties—the Understanding 
and the Will—and its various Instincts and Active and Passive 
Powers.’’* Following this is a brief sketch of an introduction 

1 Dwight, of. ctt., p. 702. 

2See Moses Coit Tyler, of. cit., pp. 185 f. 

3The modern reader will not be misled by the designation ‘ Natural History’ 
into expecting a genetic, or even an exclusively descriptive, treatment of the subject- 
matter ; these aspects are included, but the philosophical interest is predominant, as 
it is in Locke’s “historical, plain method,”’ as it is—to go back to the origin of the 
term—in Aristotle’s definition of psychology as 1) tij¢ wuxijs ioropia, the natural history 
of the soul. Edwards conceives of the scope of his work in the spirit of the older 


writers rather than in that of Locke, and it is perhaps not without significance that he 
should have recognized thus early the claims of the active side of our nature to par- 


allel treatment with the cognitive. 
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explaining the distinction between the external and internal 
worlds, and showing the importance of the latter as an object of 
study. Then comes an enumeration of the topics to be treated, 
the 56 mentioned being evidently nothing but memoranda jotted 
down at intervals as they happened to occur to the writer. 
Many of these topics are extremely interesting, not only as 
showing the kind of subjects with which Edwards's mind was at 


this time occupied, but also as indicating his attitude on certain 





important questions. I will mention a few of them to illustrate. 
Among those of a logical character, we note one on the nature 
of judgment, proposing to show that judgment differs from the 
mere mental presence of ideas, and is hence not the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of ideas. Edwards is here 
getting beyond Locke’s definition in the direction of more mod- 
ern doctrine. In another topic we have a certain anticipation of 
Hume in the recognition of a twofold ground of assurance, the 
law of contradiction, and the law of causal connection. The 
former is still regarded, as universally before Kant, as the princi- 
ple of mathematical demonstration, but the latter is held to be 
entirely distinct and irreducible. Among the psychological topics, 
we note the significantly large number which directly or indirectly 
treat of the affections and the will. I find no less than twenty- 
two relating to these subjects, considerably more than a third of 
the whole. We note too such topics as the following : the na- 
ture of the sensation a man has when he almost thinks of a 
thing ; whether the mind perceives more than one object at a 
time ; how far the mind may perceive without adverting to what ‘ 
it perceives, and similarly of the will; how far all acts of the 
mind are from sensation; whether there could have been any 
such thing as thought without external ideas ; how far imagina- 
tion is involved in thought. The subject of imitation is sug- 
gested. Edwards is much impressed by the effect of example 
and desires to study its influence on opinion, taste, and fashion, 
and why it is that at one time a vogue lasts an age, while at 
other times it is of but short duration. He had unusual oppor- 
tunity for the investigation of this subject later, at the time of 


the Great Awakening, and he has, in fact, left us a work, in his 
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narrative of that movement, which is rich in material for the stu- 
dent of social suggestion ; but its significance in this respect, 
though not wholly ignored, was little considered at the time by 
himself. One of the most noteworthy of the purely psycholog- 
ical topics treats of the connection of ideas. Locke had recog- 
nized only one principle, custom ; Edwards, as later Hume, dis- 
tinguishes three, association of ideas—evidently Locke’s custom 
—resemblance, and cause and effect, and all three processes he 
speaks of in quite mechanical fashion as a kind of mutual at- 
traction and adhesion of ideas.’ 

Strangely enough, very few of the numbers have to do directly 
with ethical matter except in relation to other topics; indeed, 
strictly speaking, there is perhaps only one, that concerning the 
proper foundation of blame. On the other hand, there are at 
least four which treat of the sense and influence of beauty.’ 

Of the more properly metaphysical questions, we observe with 
special interest the following: ‘In how many respects the very 
being of created things depends on laws, or stated methods, fixed 


by God, of events following one another ;” and again, ‘‘ the mani- 


fest analogy between the nature of the human soul and the nature 
of other things . . . how it is laws that constitute all permanent 
being in created things, both corporeal and spiritual.’’ In these 
and other numbers we have a clear indication of the author’s 
idealism ; the language here used suggests even the more modern 
formula, that the essence of things is constituted by relations. 


1Itmay not perhaps be superfluous to remark.in passing that Locke’s view is 
really nearer to the modern doctrine ; it not only recognizes a single principle but a 
physiological, explaining all association as due to ‘‘ trains of motion in the animal 
spirits, which once set going, continue in the same steps they have been used to, 
which by often treading are worn into a smooth path.’’ Only Locke had apparently 
no idea of the different points of view from which the effects of these ‘‘ trains of mo- 
tion’’ could be regarded, and from which Hume reduced them all to custom again. The 
differences had long ago been recognized by Aristotle, but Edwards had almost cer- 
tainly no knowledge of the fact ; what he here says has the appearance of an original 
suggestion. 

2In the notes which follow the enumeration of topics to be treated, the subject of 
excellency is the first to be discussed and is also among the last; under this head we 
have the outline of a philosophical theory of xsthetics. The discussion of this topic 
fills over eight pages, more than a fifth of the space occupied by the entire series of 
notes. 
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But the point of special note is that Edwards intended to base his 
whole treatise on metaphysics. In the topic numbered 8, he 
tells us that the positive exposition of the ‘“‘ Nature of the Human 
Mind” was to be preceded by a discussion concerning Being in 
general, with the object of showing to what extent the nature of 
entity determines human nature.' 

The notes proper follow the enumeration of the topics to be 
treated. And the relation between the two is a very free one— 
they by no means correspond either in order or in subject. Thus 
of the 56 topics in the programme, I find 21 which are not dis- 
cussed in the notes directly at all, while of the rest the discus- 
sion is in part fragmentary, and in large part in other connections 
and from different points of view from those originally suggested. 
On the other hand, I find at least 10 of the 72 numbers of the 
notes treating of topics not mentioned in the original list at all. 

Edwards’s general theoretical standpoint appears clearly in 
his theory of knowledge. He recognizes in no uncertain way 
both the fact and the importance of the sensational element. He 
holds that “all our ideas begin from sensation and that without 
sensation or some other way equivalent wherein the mind is 
wholly passive in receiving ideas, there could never be any idea, 
thought, or act of the mind.” So essential does it seem to him 
that the mind should have data furnished it to work on that he 
rgests that the first ideas even of the angels must be of some 


gg 
uch kind as those we receive from the affection of our senses. 


su 
s 
Sensational elements enter into the higher processes of thought 
and reasoning, and the ordinary sequence of thought depends on 
the mechanical association of ideas. At the same time, he holds 
that in its capacity for reflection, the mind has power to actively 
deal with its data, and to behold and contemplate things spiritual 
(59). And not only is it active, but it contains its own principles 
of action. One of these principles is being: it is an absolute 
necessity that something should be. Another is causality: when- 
ever we see anything that begins to be, we intuitively know that 
there is a cause for it (54). A third is the principle of the final 
cause (54). 


1 Dwight, pp. 664 ff. passim. 
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An interesting feature in this general discussion is the treat- 
ment of universals.' Edwards rejects the nominalist view on 
the ground that deaf-and-dumb persons, and not only those who 
use language, abstract and distribute things into kinds. At one 
time, following Locke, he seems to consider all such distribution 
as arbitrary. But in later numbers he holds that many of our 
universal ideas are not arbitrary, but have their foundation as 
well in the order of nature and the constitution of our minds as 
in the circumstances and necessities of life. Indeed, ‘ the foun- 
dation of the most considerable species or sorts in which things are 
ranked is,”’ he says, ‘the order of the world—the designed dis- 
tribution of God and nature.’”’ This order is what constitutes the 
real essence of things. Edwards, therefore, by no means agrees 
with Locke in identifying real essence with nominal essence. 
With this doctrine of universals agrees his doctrine of truth.2, He 
vacillates in his language, defining truth now as the perception of 
the relations between ideas, and now as the agreement of our ideas 
with existence ; but strictly speaking, he says, truth is the con- 
sistency and agreement of our ideas with the ideas of God; it con- 
sists not merely in the perception of the relation of ideas, but in 
their adequateness. We here rise to the conception of a higher 
kind of universality than that contemplated in the ordinary doc- 
trine of abstract ideas, the conception namely of the universality of 
a divine order in the world. It is here that the doctrine of real 
essence first gets metaphysical significance. And with this we 
have reached once more the subject of Edwards’s idealism. 

The idealistic doctrine is variously expressed and defended in 
the notes on ‘ The Mind,’ particularly in the articles entitled ‘ Ex- 
istence,’ ‘Substance,’ and ‘ Excellence’; also in the article ‘ Of 
Being’ in the notes on ‘ Natural Science.’ This last is a curiously 
interesting document, and there is good reason for regarding it as 
the first of the series setting forth the idealistic view.* As Edwards 

1 Jbid., pp. 683 ff. 2 Jbid., pp. 687 f. 

’One reason for this supposition is that early in the notes on ‘ The Mind’ (9) Ed- 
wards speaks of having already observed that space is a necessary being, and yet as 
having also shown that all existence ismental. There is nothing of this in preceding 
numbers, but it is found in the essay on Being. That this essay is among the most 
youthful of Edwards’s writings is obvious. See Smyth, Some Early Writings, etc., 
where the point is argued in detail. 
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seems to allude to it more than once in other of his notes,' and 
as the question of its date has some bearing on the originality of 
the conception, I venture to give a somewhat full analysis of its 
contents. 

It begins by discussing the absurdity of attempting to conceive 
a state of absolute nonentity. Such an attempt, says Edwards, 
puts the mind into mere convulsion and confusion; it is the 
greatest contradiction and aggregate of all contradictions. “If 
any man thinks that he can think well enough how there should 
be nothing, I'll engage that what he means by nothing is as 
much something as anything he ever thought of in his life.” To 
get a complete idea of nothing, he says later, ‘‘ we must think of 
the same that the sleeping rocks dream of.’ But if it is impos- 
sible to think absolute non-being, then it is necessary that some 
being should eternally be, and this necessary and eternal being 
must be infinite and omnipresent. Such a being is space, and 
space is God. Nor would anyone “stick at” this assertion, 
were it not for the gross conceptions that we have of space.” 
“And how doth it grate upon the mind,” continues Edwards, 
after further insisting on the necessity of being, “ that something 
should be from all eternity and nothing all the while be conscious 
of it . . . yea, it is really impossible it should be that anything 
should be and nothing know it.” This is the idealism : all ex- 
istence is existence for consciousness. ‘ Then you'll say, if it be 
so, it is because nothing has any existence anywhere else but 
in consciousness. No, certainly,” he replies, ‘nowhere else but 
either in created or uncreated consciousness.” He then pro- 
ceeds to elucidate the conception. He first supposes a world of 
senseless bodies known only to God ; but what sort of a being 


1 EZ. g., Obs. 6 in the Miscel/lanies ; ‘‘ we have shown and demonstrated . . . that 
no matter is substance but only God.’’ Obs. 27a: “‘ We have shown that absolute 
nothing is the essence of all contradictions.’ See Smyth’s article cited above in Am. 
J. of Theol., p. 953- 

# The idea that space is God, or an attribute of God, is said to be Cabbalistic. It 
was held by Henry More (Zunchirid. Metaphys., C. VIII) and early in the eighteenth 
century by Andreas Riidiger ( Physica Divina, 1, 8). It was expressly denied by 
Clarke, who teaches rather that space is an immensum “ caused by’’ and an ‘‘im- 
mediate and necessary consequence’’ of God’s existence ( Works, ed. 1723, IV, pp. 
608, 624). Spinoza’s view is well known. It is extremely doubtful if any of these 


writers were known to Edwards, 
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could such a world have other than in the divine consciousness ? 
To the objection that on the same grounds a room in which 
there was no finite mind would only exist in the mind of God, 
he replies that created beings are conscious of the effects of what 
is in the room, but that otherwise there is nothing in a room shut 
up but only in God's consciousness. ‘ How can anything be 
there any other way ?” he asks, adding that this will evidently 
appear to anyone who thinks of it with the whole united strength 
of his mind. It is only our imagination that leads us to suppose 
the contrary. Suppose the world devoid of light and motion. 
If there were no light, there would be no color; and if there 
were no motion, there would be no resistance, and so no solidity, 
and if no solidity, then no extension, figure, or magnitude. What 
then is to become of the universe? The conclusion is drawn 
that, apart from sense-experience, a universe can exist nowhere 
but in the mind of God. The whole concludes with the corol- 
lary that only those beings which have knowledge and conscious- 
ness are properly real and substantial." 

The impression conveyed by even this mutilated account 
of this essay is unmistakably one, I think, of youthful 
ardor and mental independence. The thesis is stated with a 
positiveness, an assurance of conviction, quite out of proportion 
to the strength of the argument. A mature thinker would have 
been both more cautious and more logical, especially a thinker 
of Edwards’s calibre. In the treatise on the Will we have a 
closely reasoned argument meeting the objector point by point. 
Here we have the bold assertion of an intuition that has taken 
possession of a mind metaphysically predisposed, but the grounds 
and difficulties of which have not yet been fully thought out. 
And this impression of youthfulness is greatly enhanced by a 
perusal of the whole article, especially in the form in which it 
has recently been printed from the original manuscript with all 
its absence of punctuation, its bad spelling, and its misuse of 
small letters and capitals.* Professor Smyth, to whom we are 
indebted for this reéditing, has made it well-nigh certain from a 


: Dwight, pp. 706 fi. 
2E, C. Smyth, Some Early Writings, etc., pp. 33 ff. 
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careful comparison of the MSS. of Edwards’s early writings, that 
this essay on Being was written when Edwards was still a sopho- 
more in Yale College. 

The other articles mentioned show more maturity, and serve to 
bring out the idealistic view in greater fulness. Thus in the 
article on ‘ Existence,’ having first shown that the objects of vision 


are mental, “ since all these things, with all their modes, do exist 





in a looking glass,” the author proceeds to argue that the resist- 


ance which still remains to body is equally, with its modes, so- 





lidity, figure, and motion, dependent on mind. This last line of 
argument is worked out still more completely in the article on 
‘Substance.’ The point is first made that the essence of bodily 


existence is solidity. Take away solidity and nothing is left but 


—~ > 


empty space. It is then contended that solidity or impenetra- 
bility is as much action, or the immediate result of action, as 
gravity. We attribute the falling of bodies to the earth to the 
influence of a force; why not attribute their coming to rest toa 
like power? But it is entirely from such phenomena as this that 


we get the idea of solid body. Our experience, according to 





Edwards, is as follows: We receive from certain parts of space 
ideas of light and color, and certain other sensations by the sense 
of feeling ; and we observe that the places whence we receive 
these sensations are successively different. We also observe that 
the parts of space from whence we receive these sensations resist 
and stop other bodies, and again that bodies previously at rest 
exist after contact in different successive parts of space; and 
these observations are according to certain stated rules. ‘I ap- 
peal,” says Edwards, ‘‘to anyone who takes notice and asks him- 
self, whether this be not all that ever he experienced in the world 
whereby he got these ideas ; and that this is all we have or can 
have any idea of in relation to bodies.”” But if body in our ex- 
perience is nothing but this, then what we call the substance of 
the body must be a power or agency, and there is nothing in the 
nature of the thing itself why, when set in motion, it should stop 
at such limits rather than at any others. Edwards concludes ! 
that this agency is intelligent and voluntary.' 


1 Dwight, pp. 674 ff. 
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Like other idealists, Edwards is at great pains to defend his 
view of the material universe from misunderstanding. It is not 
meant, he explains, that the world is contained in the narrow 
compass of the brain; the brain itself exists only mentally, as 
other things do, and its place is only an idea like other places. 
Therefore things are truly in those places in which we find them 
to be. Nor is this view inconsistent with physical science. For 
to find out the reasons of things in natural philosophy is only to 
find out the proportion of God's acting ; and the case is the same 
as to such proportion whether we suppose the world only mental 
or otherwise. Nor again is it necessary to make use of any other 
than the common terms in speaking of things. For although in 
the absence of human perceptions material things exist only in 
the divine mind, yet the effects of God's acting are in every case 
just as if things had continued to exist in finite minds. And 
although ideas of sensation depend on the organs of the body, 
and the organs of the body have only a mental existence, still it 
is not proper to say that those ideas depend only on other of our 
ideas ; for the organs of the body exist in the divine mind even 
when they have no actual existence in finite minds. Indeed, 
Edwards goes so far as to reject as wholly misleading the state- 
ment that bodies do not exist without the mind ; for within and 
without, he says, spatial terms and space relations are them- 
selves mental. The doctrine that the material universe exists 
only in the mind means that it is absolutely dependent on the 
mind for its existence. In another note he explains more fully 
why and how material things must be supposed to exist in the 
divine mind when they have no existence in created minds. The 
explanation rests on the assumption that the order of nature is 
fixed. Things are so connected that were anything other than 
it is, the whole universe would be different. Hence the existence 
of anything not actually existing in ideas in finite minds consists 
in God’s supposing of them in order to render complete the series 
of things as eternally conceived by Him; and this supposing is 
nothing but God’s acting in the course and series of his exciting 


ideas as if the things supposed were in actual existence in our 
experience. At the end of this note Edwards quotes Cudworth’s 
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account of Plato’s subterranean cave, indicating that he con- 
sidered sensible things as shadows and ectypes of the divinely 
conceived order. His own most adequate statement of his 
idealism is in the following noteworthy passage: “‘ That which 


truly is the substance of all bodies is the infinitely exact and pre- 





cise and perfectly stable Idea in God’s mind, together with His 

stable Will that the same shall gradually be communicated to us 

and to other minds according to certain fixed and exact estab- 

lished methods and laws; or, in somewhat different language, 

the infinitely exact and precise divine Idea, together with an 

answerable, perfectly exact, precise and stable Will with respect 

to correspondent communications to created minds, and effects 

on their mind.” ? 
Such in brief outline is Edwards’s idealism as it appears in these 

early and loosely connected notes. The conception is not worked 

out, and the expression is in places crude ; but the conception as 

a whole is penetrating and profound, and the reasoning at times 

w° derfully acute. We have now to consider two questions 

which may contribute towards a just estimate of its significance. 

The first is: Where did Edwards get these ideas? And the sec- 


ond: What was their influence on his own later thinking ? 





The answer at once suggested to the first question is, from 
Berkeley. All readers have been struck by the resemblance be- 
tween the views of the young American thinker and those of his 
elder British contemporary. Fraser calls Edwards “an able de- 
fender of Berkeley's great philosophical conception”; he and 


Johnson, he says, ‘adopted’ and ‘professed’ Berkeley’s phi- 





losophy.* Professor Fisher, of Yale, also calls Edwards a Berke- 
leyan.‘ Georges Lyon, in treating of. Edwards in his work on 
=nglish Idealism in the eighteenth century,° declares thz - 
English Idealism in the eighteenth tury,’ declares that the de 
pendence on Berkeley is unmistakable. He even undertakes to 
point this out in some detail. He quotes, ¢. g., the following: 
“the ideas we have by the sense of feeling are as much mere 
' Jbid., pp. 669 ff. 
2 Jbid., p. 674. 
3 Fraser, Life of Berkeley, pp- 182-190; his ed. of Berhley’s Principles, p. xviii. v 
*G. P. Fisher, Discussions in History and Theology, p. 229. 
5 Georges Lyon, Z’ Jdéalisme en Angleterre au XVITle Siecle, Ch. X. 
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ideas as those we have by the sense of seeing,’”’ remarking that 
this is precisely the position whereby Berkeley in his Principles 
did away with what was equivocal in the Zheory of Vision. He 
refers to Edwards’s argument for the merely mental existence of 
all the objects of vision, because, namely, “all these things. . 
do exist in a looking glass,” as almost a phrase of Berkeley’s, 
and at any rate one of his favorite proofs. He also considers the 
argument to be similar to Berkeley's in which Edwards maintains 
the unlikeness between our ideas of space and those which a man 
born blind would have. 

All the evidence for this alleged influence of Berkeley is en- 
tirely internal. There is no external evidence that is worth con- 
sidering. Fraser suggested that Edwards may have become 
acquainted with Berkeley’s philosophy through Samuel Johnson, 
who was tutor at Yale between 1716 and 1719, while Edwards was 
a student. This suggestion, about which much has been plausibly 
argued on both sides, has lately been pretty definitely refuted 
from Johnson’s own manuscript, entitled “ A Catalogue of Books 
read by me from year to year since I left Yale Colledge.” The 
record begins with the year 1719-20. There is no mention of 
anything of Berkeley’s before 1727-28. In that year and the 
year following the Principles are entered, and in 1729-30 the Dia- 
logues and the Theory of Vision." 

1 We are indebted for this piece of evidence, as for so much else relating to Ed- 
wards’s early philosophy, to Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, who publishes it in a note in 
the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, X, p. 251, 1897. In the same 
note he demolishes the suggestion of Johnson’s biographer Beardsley that the ‘ new 
philosophy’ against which the students were warned when Johnson graduated in 1714 
was Berkeley's. Beardsley says that at that time something had been heard at Yale 
of the great names of Descartes, Boyle, Locke, and Newton, ‘‘ as well as of anew 
philosophy that was attracting attention in England,’’ but against which the young 
men were warned. An earlier biographer, Chandler, had stated the matter differ- 
ently: ‘the students had heard of a new and strange philosophy that was in vogue in 
England, and the names of Descartes, Boyle, Locke, and Newton had reached them, but 
they were not suffered to think that any valuable improvements were to be expected from 
philosophical innovations.’’ This suggests the writers mentioned as the authors of the 
‘new philosophy.’ Dr. Smyth’s publication of the original of these statements from 
the MSS. of Johnson’s autobiography makes this certain. Johnson says that when, in 
1714, he took his degree, the students at Yale had heard ‘‘ of a new philosophy that 
of late was all in vogue, and of such names as Descartes, Boyle, Locke, and Newton, 


but they were cautioned against thinking anything of them, because the new philos- 
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We may dismiss then the view that Edwards was made ac- 
quainted with the Berkeleyan theory by Johnson. It is probable 
that Johnson himself first learned of it when he went to England 
for episcopal ordination in 1723. But may not Edwards have 
read Berkeley? This is possible as far as the dates go, for 
Berkeley's Principles were published in 1710, his Dialogues in 
1713. From four to seven years, therefore, elapsed between the 


publication of Berkeley’s early philosophy and the earliest date 





claimed for these writings of Edwards. Against this, however, 
must be set the opinion of the late President Porter that there is 
no evidence that any of these works was known at Yale College 
when Edwards was a student, and that there is reason to believe 
that they were not then accessible.’ This opinion is confirmed by | 
a letter of Berkeley’s to Johnson dated from Newport the 25th of 
‘une, 1729, in which the writer does not know whether, even so 
late as then, his disciple possesses a copy of his Principles and 
expresses his intention of sending him one.’ It is more than 
likely, to be sure, that many of these notes of Edwards were 
written after graduation in the years of his tutorship. Indeed, 
there is positive evidence from a note in his diary that as late as 
February 12th, 1725, he was still meditating on these problems. 
But considerations of this sort, which allow more time for the ac- 
quaintance with Berkeley, are offset by the evidence for the very 


early date of the essay ‘Of Being,’ which already contains the 





idealism. 
We are thus thrown back on the internal evidence and on gen- 

eral probability. Lyon finds the view that these notes on ‘ The 

Mind’ and on ‘ Natural Science’ were the original work of a col- 

lege student utterly incredible. If they were, he says, then Ed- 


wards would have united in himself the genius of several Pascals 


ophy, it was said, would soon bring in a new Divinity and corrupt the pure Religion 
of the Country.’’ A comparison of Johnson with his biographers Chandler and 
Beardsley affords a good illustration of the facility with which, under rapid compila- 
tion, historical facts can get perverted, Cf. Smyth, Some Early Writings, etc., p. 26. 

1 Porter, Zhe Zwo Hundreth Birthday of Bishop George Berkeley, etc., p- 71- 


£ 
2(Quoted by Smyth, Some Larly Writings, etc., p. 25. 


Fraser, Life of Berkeley, 
p. 174, says that the Principles had early fallen into Johnson’s hands, but he does 


not say how early, nor does he cite any authority. 
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and have surpassed by far in intellectual gifts Galileo and Newton 
combined. This exaggerates the claims actually made for him. 
No one maintains that he invented all this physics and meta- 
physics out of whole cloth, that he reproduced nothing of what 
he read or heard, that he owed nothing to others for stimulus 
and suggestion. Nor is it necessary to assume that all the notes 
were written before he graduated. Still it would be remarkable 
if a mere boy of fourteen or fifteen should have arrived inde- 
pendently, even allowing for outside suggestion, at an idealistic 
conception of the material universe, even a crude one. But Ed- 
wards was a remarkable boy. Already at the age of ten he had 
composed a curious and somewhat humorous little tract on the 
immateriality of the soul. Lyon considers this, to be sure, a 
mere echo. Possibly. The same, however, can hardly be said 
of his paper on the flying spider written when he was about 
twelve, “a child,” he calls himself in the letter introducing it. 
This boy’s paper on the flying spiders combines the most careful 
personal observations of these insects with the most acute scien- 
tific reasoning and hypothesis, and is surely one of the rarest 
specimens of precocious scientific genius on record.’ Just before 
his thirteenth birthday he entered Yale College, and the next 
year, at the age of fourteen, he read Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, enjoying, as he tells us, in the perusal of 
its pages, a far higher pleasure “than the most greedy miser 
finds, when gathering up handfuls of silver and gold, from some 
newly-discovered treasure.” In view of this extraordinary pre- 
cocity of his mental development, and the undoubted independ- 
ence, vigor, and originality of his mind, there is nothing incredible 
in supposing that he arrived at his idealism under similar in- 
fluences to those which affected Berkeley. There is no improba- 
bility in supposing that he reached this conception while still an 
undergraduate, and that he expressed it at first crudely in the 
article on ‘ Being’ and afterwards more adequately as the idea un- 
folded in his mind. Berkeley himself, we remember, began the 

1 Edwards's paper on the Flying Spider is printed in Dwight, of. cit., pp. 23 ff. 


But see, especially, the article on it, with facsimile reproductions of the MSS., by Prof: 
E. C. Smyth, Andover Review, Vol. XIII, pp. 1-19. 
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Common-place Book containing the material for his Theory of 
Vision and his Principles shortly after taking his first degree at 
the age of nineteen. Edwards graduated at seventeen, and there 
is every reason for believing that his intellectual powers, at 


no time inferior to Berkeley's, matured much earlier than the 
latter’s. Moreover, he had been brought up from earliest child- 
hood in an atmosphere of theological conceptions highly stimu- 
lating to a temperament so naturally—one might almost say 
so preternaturally—reflective, and so eagerly and profoundly 
speculative. 

But however it may be with the precise data of the article on 
‘ Being,’ there are strong, and to my mind, convincing indications 
in the notes themselves that Edwards was not dependent for his 
idealism on Berkeley. In the first place there is no mention of 
Berkeley’s name. To be sure, Edwards is not given to the men- 
tion of other writers, being much more interested in the exposi- 
tion of his own ideas. Throughout the two series of notes on 
‘The Mind’ and on ‘ Natural Science,’ the only authors referred to 
by name are Cudworth, Newton, Locke, Hobbes, and Ptolemy. 
But as Professor Fisher observes, ‘‘ Edwards was not the man to 
conceal a real obligation.’””' Dr. Smyth cites an instance of his 
candor in this respect in his remark at the end of a brief note on 
‘ Density Pores,’ “‘N.B. This has been thought of before.””* But 
no one can read Berkeley without a vivid sense of the novelty 
and originality of his thinking. The young student who had 
read Berkeley must surely have felt himself under a real obliga- 
tion. But there is nothing whatever of this in Edwards. On 
the contrary, there is evident consciousness of independence. 
He is preparing, as we have seen, to write a book in which these 
views of his will be given to the world. He is aware of their 
novelty. He is careful, therefore, to guard himself against mis- 
apprehension, especially in the matter of the seeming denial of 
the existence of bodies outside the mind. ‘It is from hence I 
expect the greatest opposition,” he writes. This, I take it, is an 
expression of a sense of personal ownership in his ideas. 

1 Fisher, of. cit., p. 234 


2Smyth, Some Early Writings, etc., p. 24. 
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Moreover, if Edwards had derived his idealism from Berkeley, 
we should expect a much more direct reflection of Berkeley’s 
thought and language. How, for instance, could he have written 
as he did on the subject of universals if he had béen acquainted 
with Berkeley’s vigorous polemic against the doctrine of abstract 
ideas? No ideas are more characteristic and oft-repeated in the 
early works of Berkeley than the following : the impossibility of 
perceiving distance by sight, the arbitrariness of God in connect- 
ing ideas of sight and ideas of touch, the influence of sugges- 
tion—a peculiarly Berkeleyan word—in perception, the objects 
of sight a divine visual language. Is it conceivable or to be re- 
garded as a mere accident that a young student, reproducing 
ideas derived from the reading of Berkeley, should have given no 
hint of being affected by these all-pervading and altogether fas- 
cinating conceptions? But they are entirely absent from these 
notes of Jonathan Edwards. In comparison with this negative 
evidence, the parallelisms of language and argument cited by 
Lyon appear trivial. How could any idealist fail to observe that 
ideas of touch are as much ideas as those of sight? And what 
more natural illustration of the ideality of objects of vision than 
their reflection in a looking-glass ? Or what more likely an ob- 
servation than the difference between a blind man’s ideas of space 
and our’s? This last moreover he could have got, and probably 
did get, from Locke. 

But we can go further. Not only is there no proof that 
Edwards derived his idealism from Berkeley, but it is clearly 
evident that his idealism has, to say the least, a different accent 
and character from that of the author of the Principles of 
Human Knowledge and the Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous. 
Berkeley’s early doctrine is, as everyone knows, that the esse of 
material things consists in their percifi. Nowit is no doubt true 
that in urging this doctrine his main interest was to enforce the 
truth of the divine being and action, and the substantiality and 
causality of spirit. That spirit is alone substantial and causal is 
indeed the real Berkeleyan idealism. But the relation of things 
sensible to spirits and especially to the mind of God is hardly 
considered by Berkeley in his early writings ; he contents himself 
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with the thought that God imprints the ideas of material things 
on our senses in a fixed order. To the objection that material 
things when not actually perceived by us must be non-existent, 
he can only reply that ‘‘ there may be some other spirit that per- 
ceives them though we do not.” The esse of things is thus 
their fercipi. Later in life Berkeley went beyond this, and taught 
that the esse of things is not their fercipi, but their concipi, that 
the world in its deepest truth is a divine order eternally existing 
in the mind of God. But it is this doctrine which, along with the 





phenomenalism which he shares with Berkeley, is the character- 

istic doctrine of Jonathan Edwards. It is implied in his conception 
of the real, as distinguished from the nominal, essence, and in his 
conception of truth as the agreement of our ideas with the ideas of 
God, and it is definitely expressed in various passages, best perhaps 
in the formulation of his idealism already quoted: ‘“ That which 
truly is the substance of all bodies is the infinitely exact and pre- 
cise and stable Idea in God’s mind, together with His stable Will 
that the same shall gradually be communicated to us and to other 
minds according to certain fixed and established methods and 
laws.”’ The phenomenalism in Edwards is relatively subordinate. 
But similar ideas appear at all prominently in Berkeley only in 
Siris, which was not published till 1744. 

If now, discarding the hypothesis of Berkeleyan influence, we 
raise the question where then, Edwards got the suggestions for his 
ideas, I am inclined to answer: Mainly from three sources : from 
Locke with his doctrine of ideas ; from Newton with his doctrine of 
colors ; and from Cudworth with his diffused Platonism. These 
authors we know he read. If we go beyond these, I would as 
soon include hypothetically Descartes with the problematical 
idealism of the early part of the Meditationes, or John Norris, 
whose Zheory of the Ideal or Intelligible’ World, published in 
1701, reproduced ideas of Malebranche, which, as Lyon has 
pointed out, are startlingly paralleled in some of these notes of 
Edwards, as I would include Berkeley, whose doctrine was itself 
developed under similar influences. The fact is, idealism was, so 
to say, in the air, and in Arthur Collier we have a contemporary 








'Principles, 3 48. 
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illustration, if we may believe his account of himself, of a similar 
independent development of idealistic doctrine to that which we 


' was not 


here claim for Edwards. Collier’s Clavis Universalis 
published indeed till 1713, but he adopted, he tells us, his new 
thought concerning the meaning of sensible existence as early as 
1703. He was then twenty-three ; Berkeley at twenty-five pub- 
lished the Principles six years later. 

The question still remaining, namely, as to the effect of this 
early idealism on Edwards's later thought, is more difficult to 
answer in detail and it can only be touched on here with the 
greatest brevity. As already indicated, the formal expression of 
the doctrine, so far as it relates to the material world, is strangely 
absent from the later theological treatises. There is a sugges- 
tion of such an expression in a passage cited by Dr. Fisher? 
from the treatise on ‘ Original Sin’, where it is said that late im- 
provements in philosophy have demonstrated the course of nature 
to be nothing but the established order of the agency and opera- 
tion of the author of nature; but this view is not necessarily 
idealism, for, as Edwards tells us, it was also held by his oppo- 
nent Taylor. There is, however, another passage in the same 
treatise cited by Dr. Smyth* which has a decidedly idealistic 
complexion, Edwards observing ‘that all dependent existence 
whatsoever is in a constant flux . . . renewed every moment as 
the colors of bodies are every moment by the light that shines 
upon them ; and all is constantly proceeding from God, as light 
from the sun.” This is perhaps the nearest approach to a re- 
statement of the earlier view in the theological treatises that can 
be found. But there is evidence that Edwards continued his re- 

1T have not seen this book, which is scarce, but from the Introduction reproduced 
in Appendix B of Fraser’s edition of Vol. I of Berkeley’s Works, it appears that 
though the writer denied the reality of the external world, he held strongly to the ex- 
istence of a material world ‘‘ numerically different from every material world perceived 
by mere creatures, viz, the great Mundane Idea of created matter . . . by which the 
great God gives sensations to all His thinking creatures and by which things that are 
not are preserved and ordered as if they were.’’ This is strikingly analogous to the 


thought of Edwards. 


* Fisher, of. cit., p. 231. 
3Smyth, ** Jonathan Edwards’s Idealism,’’ Am. Journ. of Theol., Oct., 1897, p- 
956, 
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flections along the lines struck out in the youthful essay ‘Of 
Being,’ and that its fundamental thought influenced him pro- 
foundly. It recurs, for instance, ina number of the notes in the 
Miscellanies with probable allusions to that essay. In the note 
in the Diary of the 12th of February, 1725, to which reference 
has been made, Edwards writes that what he now wants is as 
clear a knowledge of the manner of God’s exerting Himself with 
respect to spirit and mind as he has of his operations concerning 
matter and bodies. Dr. Smyth cites from the MS. of the JZiscel- 
lanies a number of passages which show Edwards at work on 
this problem, endeavoring to apply the idealistic conception to 
the relation of God’s mind to finite minds. Thus No. 210: 
‘‘Man’s reason and conscience seems to be a participation of the 
divine essence’’; 301 : “ An inclination is nothing but God's in- 
fluencing the soul according to a certain law of nature”’; 697: 
God comprehends the “entity of all His creatures, . . . they are 
but communications from Him : communications of being are not 
creations of being.” In 267 he finds the existence of God im- 
plied in the mere coming to pass of a new thought in the creature. 
He further applies his idealism to the more specific theological 
doctrines. Thus in the following passage cited by Dr. Smyth, 
he applies it to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“T will frame my reasoning thus: If nothing has any existence 
at all but in some consciousness or idea or other; and therefore 
the things that are in us created consciousness have no existence 
but in the divine idea; or, supposing the things in this room 
were in the idea of none but God, they would have existence no 
other way, as we have shown in the natural philosophy, and if 
the things in this room would nevertheless be real things ; then 
God's idea being a perfect idea, is really the thing itself; and if 
so, and all God’s ideas are only the one idea of Himself, as has 
been shown, then God's idea must be His essence itself, it must 
be a substantial idea, having all the perfection of the substance 
perfectly ; so that by God’s reflecting on Himself the Deity is 
begotten : there is a substantial Image of God begotten.” ' 


1Obs. 94. Smyth, 4 ¢., p. 954. Cf. Obs. 179: ‘It the more confirms me in it 
that the perfect idea God has of Himself is truly and perfectly God, that the existence 


of corporeal things is only ideas.’’ 
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His view of the union of the two natures in the person of 
Christ is also colored by his conception of a universe constituted 
of divine ideas and their intercommunications.' 

In a charming little tract on the Excellency of Christ, which 
Professor Smyth first published from the MS. in 1880,? Ed- 
wards expatiates on the visible world as a reflection of the glory 
of Christ’s divine attributes : the flowery meads and gentle breezes 
are emanations or adumbrations of His benevolence ; the fragrant 
rose and lily, of His love and purity ; the green trees and fields 
and the singing of birds, of His infinite joy and benignity; and 
similarly of other aspects of natural beauty. ‘‘ There are also 
many things,” he continues, ‘“‘ wherein we may behold His awful 
majesty ; in the sun in his strength ; in comets; in thunder; in 
the hovering thunder-clouds ; in ragged rocks, and the brows of 
mountains.” Nor is all this, as it may perhaps at first appear to 
us, purely phantastic. There is a profound philosophical thought 
underlying it, the same, namely, as that of Plato in his concep- 
tion of the visible world as an image or shadow of the eternal 
Ideas. Here the thought takes on a theological coloring from its 
connection with the doctrine of Christ as the creative Logos. 
“ Now we have shown,” writes Edwards, in introducing these re- 
flections, ‘‘that the Son of God created the world for this very 
end, to communicate Himself in an image of His own excellency. 
He communicates Himself properly only to spirits, and they only 
are capable of being proper images of His excellency, for they 
only are proper deings, as we have shown. Yet He communi- 
cates a sort of glimpse of His excellencies to bodies, which, as 
we have shown, are but the shadows of beings, and not real be- 
ings.’ Where has he shown this? Nowhere, so far as we 
know, but in those early notes on ‘The Mind’ and on ‘Natural Sci- 
ence.’ The document fits in with the other notes on ‘ Excellency,’ 
though having a more theological cast of expression. If we may 
judge from its place in the series of observations in the MZscel- 
lanies, the 160th, and assume with Dwight that the first 150 be- 

'Smyth, / ¢., p. 962 


2In an appendix to his edition of Edwards’s Odservations concerning the Scripture 


Economy of the Trinity. 
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long to the two years preceding and the two following Edwards's 
graduation, we shall:not be wrong in finding in it an allusion to 
those other series of notes. But while there are indications in 
the note on ‘ Excellence’ of the thought here expressed concerning 
the relation of Christ to creation, it is to one of the latest of Ed- 
wards’s works that we must go for its elaboration. The “ Disserta- 
tion concerning the End for which God created the World”’ has 
for its entire subject this very theme. This work, posthumously 
published, may justly be regarded as the most boldly speculative 
work in English in the eighteenth century. The very title, as 
Dr. Allen remarks, “‘ suggests the profound and fascinating spec- 
ulations of Gnostic theosophies.”” The subject is so lofty that 
Edwards himself confesses its obscurity and the imperfection of 
the expressions used concerning it. Nevertheless, he essays to 
discuss it in the pure light of reason, and the result is a work 
comparable only to the works of the great speculative mystics, 
The central thought of the treatise is this, that there is in God a 
disposition, as an original property of His nature, to an emana- 
tion of His own infinite fulness, and that it was this disposition 
which excited Him to create the world, and so that the emana- 
tion itself was the last end which God aimed at in the creation. 
This being so, the creation itself tends to appear as an emanation. 
Indeed, this is the language which Edwards constantly uses in 
speaking of it, without, probably, being aware of its associations 
and implications. ‘‘ The old phrases,” says Dr. Allen, “ such as 
the overflow of the divine fulness, diffusion of the divine essence, 
emanation from God compared with the light and heat which go 
forth from the sun, these constitute the verbal signs of Edwards’s 
thought.” To be sure, where he uses these phrases, he refers 
more particularly to the spiritual creation, and there is no direct 
suggestion in any part of the treatise of the early phenomenalistic 
view of matter. But the whole trend of the thought is towards 
a comprehensive idealism which makes God all in all.' 

This was, indeed, the whole trend of Edwards’s thought 
throughout. His mind is steeped in the contemplation of the 


perfection and absoluteness of God. He conceives of God as the 


1See A. V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, pp. 327 ff. 
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absolutely sovereign Reason, loving supremely His own infinite 
perfections and the creature so far as it manifested and reflected 
them, creating the world for this sole purpose, and governing it 
according to His sovereign pleasure. In the early note on ‘ Ex- 
cellence,’ it is argued that God, being Infinite Being, all other 
being must necessarily be considered as nothing: “in meta- 
physical strictness and propriety, He is and there is no other.”’ 
In the latest of the treatises, the whole system of created beings 
is spoken of ‘‘as the light dust of the balance (which is taken no 
notice of by him that weighs), and as less than nothing and van- 
ity.” Relatively to God, man has no power: he is an elect ves- 
sel either of His beneficent grace or else of His retributive justice. 
The language of the Calvinistic theologian concerning decrees is 
only the reflection and investiture of the deeper thought of the 
speculative philosopher that God's activity is from and to Him- 
self—an uninterrupted exercise of glorious will. In harmony 
with these views, Edwards’s type of piety is thoroughly the 
mystic type, the enjoyment of God in complete self-surrender to 
His spirit. And God communicates Himself to spirits directly 
by an immediate illumination. This is the theme of one of Ed- 
wards’s most remarkable sermons. 

Now this conception of God is what underlies his conception 
of the ideality of the material universe. It is not that the phe- 
nomenalism brings with it the idealism: it is the deeper idealism 
of the thought of God which brings in the phenomenalism. 
It is not necessary, therefore, that we should look for precise 
expressions in the later works of the early view. As Edwards 
himself said in the notes on ‘ The Mind’: ‘“ Though we suppose 
that the existence of the whole material universe is absolutely 
dependent on Idea, yet we may speak in the old way, and as 
properly and as truly as ever.” And it is in the old way that 
he speaks, in the main, in the works by which he is best known. 
But the early metaphysics blends with the later theology ; its 
spirit pervades it; and it is scarcely to be doubted that had Ed- 
wards been asked at any time in his later years to state exactly 
what he thought of the constitution of the material universe, he 
would have replied in much the terms in which he had ex- 
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pressed the meditations of his youth, that its substance was the 
“infinitely exact and precise Divine idea, together with an an- 
swerable, perfectly exact and stable Will, with respect to cor- 
respondent communications to created minds, and effects on 


their minds.” ' 
H. N. GARDINER. 


‘It will scarcely be surprising to one who enters into the spirit of the foregoing 
speculations, especially of Edwards’s faith in the Divine Reason and the im- 
mediacy of its relation to the individual soul, to find that it is the more liberal Ameri- 
can theologians who, in the larger historical perspective of the present, especially claim 
the spiritual kinship and support of the most extreme of Calvinistic theologians. It 
was very significant that at the recent Edwards Celebration in Northampton, Mass,, 
one hundred and fifty years after his dismissal from that parish, all the distinguished 
divines who took part in the services represented liberal tendencies. More than one 
of the speakers appeared to recognize what Dr. Allen expressed, that Edwards's 


deepest spiritual affinity was not with Calvin, but with Dante. 
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LOCKE’S RELATION TO DESCARTES. 


HE view is becoming somewhat popular among historians 
of philosophy that the doctrine of innate ideas which 
Locke opposed was not the theory upheld by Descartes, and 
therefore that Locke’s celebrated polemic was not directed 
against Descartes. It is assumed also that the relation between 
these two thinkers is not one of opposition, but that Locke is 
really a follower of the great French philosopher. This view 
seems to me to be erroneous, and I shall attempt to disprove it 
in the following pages. 

We know that the writings of Descartes had a great deal to do 
with arousing in Locke an interest in philosophy.’ But his rela- 
tion to Descartes seems never to have been one of dependence ; 
he appears to have leaned towards English empiricism from the 
very beginning. At any rate, Locke stands on Baconian ground 
in his battle against the doctrine of innate ideas, and Des- 
cartes is undoubtedly the opponent against whom he directs his 
attacks. Of course we must not imagine that each particular 
argument in Locke’s polemic is directed against some correspond- 
ing assertion in Descartes’s writings. If this is our view, it will 
not be difficult to quote passages which do not hit Descartes, and 
then to conclude that the English philosopher is aiming at others,” 
or that he does not understand Descartes.» We must keep in 


‘Lady Masham wrote to Jean Leclerc, Locke’s biographer: ‘‘ The first books, as 
Mr. Locke himself has told me, which gave him a relish of philosophical things, were 
those of Descartes. He was rejoiced in reading these, because, though he very often 
differed in opinion from this writer, he yet found that what he said was very intelligi- 
ble; from whence he was encouraged to think that his not having understood others, 
Quoted in 


” 


had possibly not proceeded from a defect in his own understanding. 
Fox Bourne’s Life of Locke, Vol. 1, pp. 61 ff. 

2See for example G. Geil, Ueber die Abhangighkeit Locke’s von Descartes, 1887 ; 
R. Sommer, Locke's Verhéltniss zu Descartes, 1887; WHffding, Geschichte de» 
neuern Philosophie, 1895, Vol. I, p. 429. 

*See Thomas Reid’s works, Vol. I, p. 273: ‘* The doctrine of Descartes in rela- 
tion to innate ideas has been very generally misunderstood and by none more than by 
Locke.’’ See also Hume, /nguiry concerning Human Understanding, Section 11, 
note at end; Grimm, Descartes’ Lehre von den angebornen Ideen, 1873; Grimm, 
Zur Geschichte des Erkenntnissproblems von Bacon bis Hume, 1890; Fraser, in his 
edition of Locke’s Essay, 1894. 
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mind the following facts. In his Essay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding Locke antagonizes: (1) chiefly, the fundamental 
principles of Descartes, and their necessary consequences, which 
the latter did not always deduce; (2) the teachings of the Car- 
tesian school ;' (3) all those who maintain the existence of in- 
nate ideas, men like Herbert of Cherbury, whose views Locke 
quotes and refutes,? Henry More,’® Ralph Cudworth,‘ and Theoph- 
ilus Gale ;° (4) all possible arguments for innate ideas, as many 
passages in the Zssay show which begin as follows: “It will here 
perhaps be said,’’ “If it be said,”’ “ Nor let it be said.’’® 

Locke aims chiefly at Descartes in his polemic, and understands 
by innate ideas exactly what the latter understands by them 
in his main works. I am well aware that Descartes occasion- 
ally modifies his teaching, especially in his letters, and formulates 
a doctrine of innate ideas which Locke’s criticism does not reach. 
But it must not be forgotten that this modified view is incon- 
sistent with Descartes’s fundamental notions. The opposition 
between the two philosophers is a thorough-going one; they 
differ in principle. Let us consider the rationalism of Des- 
cartes, and we shall see how great is the antagonism between 
the thinkers. 

Descartes repudiates all knowledge that is acquired through 
the senses; we can know things as they are only through clear 
and distinct thinking. The senses tell me not what a thing is, 
but how it affects me. Of the piece of wax which I see before 
me, nothing of all I observed by means of the senses remains 
when I bring it near the fire, “since all the things that fell under 
taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing are changed, and yet the 


'Locke had been working on his Zssay ever since 1671. It appeared in 1690. 


The Logic of Port Royal appeared in 1662; the writings of Antoine Le Grand, a fol- 


lower of Descartes, appeared in England, 1671 and 1672: PA phia veterum e 
mente R. des Cartes, London, 1671; Jnstitutiones phil. secundum principia R, des 
Cartes, nova methodo adornatae, London, 1672. See Ueberweg-Heinze, Grundriss 
der Ge hichte der Phil. ophie, 8 ed., Part Ill, Vol. I, p- go, 


2Essay, Bk. I, Ch. III, 15-20. 

31. Mori Cantabrigiensis opp. omnia, London, 1679. 

§ The True Intellectual System of the Universe, Cudworth’s chief work, London, 
1675. 

5 Philosophia universalis, London, 1676.—See Geil and Sommer, of. cit 
6 Bk. I, Ch. II, 10, 19, 20; Ch. III, 3, 11. 
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same wax remains.””' What the wax is, I cannot perceive, but 
only think.?- Moreover, all those who assert that there can be 
nothing in the understanding that was not first in the senses, 
should remember the existence of innate ideas, which cannot 
possibly spring from the senses.* We cannot trust the senses, 
hence all our knowledge must proceed from the mind, which 
makes necessary the existence of certain innate principles. 
“ But in things regarding which there is no revelation, it is by no 
means consistent with the character of a philosopher to accept as 
true what he has not ascertained to be such, and to trust more to 
the senses, in other words, to the inconsiderate judgments of 
childhood than to the dictates of mature reason.’’* ‘‘ But in this 
I have adopted the following order: first I have essayed to find 
in general the principles, or first causes of all. that is or can be 
in the world, without taking into consideration for this end any- 
thing but God himself who has created it, and without educing 
them from any other source than from certain germs of truths 
naturally existing in our minds.” * 

Knowledge, therefore, is based upon innate ideas. If there 
were no innate ideas, knowledge would be absolutely impossible. 
If empiricism is to stand, it must emphatically repudiate this as- 
sertion. Its first and foremost task must be to reject the doc- 
trine of innate ideas. This task Locke undertakes in the first 
book of his Zssay. Before attempting to prove that knowledge 
is possible only through experience, Locke seeks to destroy the 
Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas. With the conviction of hav- 
ing done this he closes the negative part of his work: “To show 
how the understanding proceeds herein is the design of the fol- 
lowing discourse, which I shall proceed to, when I have first 
premised, that hitherto to clear my way to those foundations 
which I conceive are the only true ones whereon to establish 
those notions we can have of our own knowledge, it hath been 

1 Meditations, 11, Veitch’s translation, p. 111. 

*See also beginning of Afeditation 111, and end of Meditation I1. 

3 Discours de la méthode, IV. 

* Principia philosophia, 1, 76, Veitch’s translation. 

*Discours de la méthode, V1, Veitch’s translation. Compare with this the 
preface to the French edition of the Prinz iples, p. 10. 
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necessary for me to give an account of the reasons I had to doubt 
of innate principles.” ' 

Descartes assumes the existence of innate ideas, while Locke 
denies it. Let us now see what the former understands by 
them, and in how far he is affected by the latter’s criticism. 

According to Descartes, the entire essence of the human mind 
consists in thinking ; it is a thinking substance, a res cogitans? 
If we separate thinking from the mind, we destroy its nature: it 
ceases to de when it ceases to “ink. From this it follows that 
the mind always thinks. ‘ Nor have I affirmed without reason 
that the mind always thinks, wherever it may be, even in the 
mother’s womb. For what more certain or self-evident proof 
could be adduced in support of this than the proposition that its 
nature or essence consists in thinking, just as the essence of the 
body consists in extension. Nor can anything ever be deprived 
of its own essence. Hence it seems to me, we should no more 
listen to any one who denies that his mind has been thinking at 
times when he does not remember to have observed it thinking, 
than if he should deny that his body had been extended during 
a time when he did not observe its extension.” * 

But what is thinking, we ask? By thinking is meant all those 
processes in us of which we are immediately conscious. Think- 
ing is self-consciousness. A thinking being is one that doubts, 
understands, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, imagines, and perceives.* 
‘“‘ By the term thinking I understand everything that is in us so 
that we are immediately conscious of it. Thus all the opera- 
tions of the will, intellect, imagination, and senses are thoughts.” ® 
“ By the word thought, I understand all that which so takes place 
in us that we of ourselves are immediately conscious of it.” * 

The essence of the mind is conscious thinking. Hence the 
mind must be conscious of everything that is in the mind and 

1 Bk. I, Ch. IV, 25. 

* Discours,1V; Med., 11; Principles, 1, 62; Récherche de la vérité, Cousin’s edi- 
tion of Descartes’ works, Vol. XI, pp. 365, 366. 

3 Epistola, Part Il, 16, p. 85. 

§ Med. II. 

5 Rationes Dei, 11, Odbjectiones, Definition I. 

6 Principles, 1, 9, Veitch’s translation, p. 196. 
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belongs to it. An idea is something present in the mind, a form 
of thought, whence it follows that the mind must be conscious 
of its ideas. Descartes draws this conclusion when he says: 
«By the term idea I understand that form of any thought by 
the immediate perception of which I am conscious of that same 
thought.” 

When we compare with this definition Locke’s definition of an 
idea, we at once see whom he had in mind: ‘“‘ Whatsoever the 
mind perceives in itself or is the immediate object of perception, 
thought or understanding, that I call idea.”* “It being that 
term, which I think serves best to stand for whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks, I have used it 
to express whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or 
whatever it is which the mind can be employed about in 
thinking.” ° 

According to Descartes, an idea of which the mind is not con- 
scious is nothing, uz pur rien. When now we consider the differ- 
ent kinds of thought, we find that some are innate. ‘‘ And that I 
may be enabled to examine this without interrupting the order of 
meditation I have proposed to myself, it is necessary at this stage 
to divide all my thoughts into certain classes, and to consider in 
which of these classes truth and error are, strictly speaking, to be 
found. Of my thoughts some are, as it were, images of things, and 
to these alone properly belongs the name idea ; as when I thinka 
man, a chimera, the sky, an angel, or God. Others, again, have 
certain other forms ; as when I will, fear, affirm, or deny, I always, 
indeed, apprehend something as the object of my thought, but I | 
also embrace in thought something more than the representation | 
of the object ; and of this class of thoughts some are called voli- 
tions or affections, and others judgments. But among these ideas, 
some appear to me to be innate, others adventitious, and others 
to be made by myself.” * 

But still I do not know the real origin of ideas, perhaps all are 
innate, or all adventitious, or all made by me. A safe criterion 


1 Responsio ad IT Objectiones, Def. I1, p. 85. 

? Essay, Bk. I1, Ch. VIII, 8. 

* Bk. I, Ch, I, 8. 

* Meditations, III, Veitch’s Translation, pp. 117 f. 
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is necessary. How can I frove that there are innate ideas? 
Thus for example I find in myself an idea which possesses more 
reality than all the rest, an idea by means of which I conceive a 
divine being as eternal, infinite, omnipotent, omniscient, and as 
the creator of all things. Now my natural reason clearly tells me 
that everything must have its cause, and that there must be more 
reality in the efficient cause than in the effect. I cannot be the 
cause of this idea of God, for I am a finite substance. And the 
things outside of me have still less reality than I. Hence the 
idea of God must have been produced by an eternal, infinite, 
omniscient, omnipotent being ; it is imprinted upon me, innate, 
and can spring from no other source than from God himself.’ 
“There remains only the inquiry as to the way in which I re- 
ceived this idea from God; for I have not drawn it from the 
senses, nor is it even presented to me unexpectedly, as is usual 
with the ideas of sensible objects, when these are presented or 
appear to be presented to the external organs of the senses ; it 
is not even a pure production or fiction of my mind, for it is not 
in my power to take from or add to it ; and consequently there 
but remains the alternative that it is innate, in the same way as is 
the idea of myself. And, in truth, it is not to be wondered at 
that God, at my creation, implanted this idea in me, that it might 


serve, as it were, for the mark of the workman impressed on 
his work.’” 

But there are also innate ¢ruths, as, for example, the principle 
of causality. These are not regarded as existing things, but as 
general principles or axioms peculiar to the mind. ‘ Whatever 
objects fall under our knowledge we consider either as things or 
the affection of things, or as eternal truths possessing no existence 
beyond our thought.”* ‘We now come to speak of eternal 
truths. When we apprehend that it is impossible a thing can 
arise from nothing, this proposition, ex nzhilo nihil fit, is not con- 
sidered as somewhat existing, or as the mode of a thing, but as 
an eternal truth having its seat in our mind, and is called a com- 

1 Med., 111; Principles, 1, 17. 

2Med.1Il. Cf. Principles, 1,17, 18,19. See also Zpistola, 11, 54, pp. 210-212. 

3 Principles, 1, 48. 
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mon notion or axiom. Of this class are the following :—It is 
impossible the same thing can at once be and not be; what is 
done cannot be undone ; he who thinks must exist while he thinks; 
and innumerable others, the whole of which it is indeed difficult 
to enumerate, but this is not necessary, since, if blinded by no 
prejudices, we cannot fail to know them when the occasion of 
thinking them occurs.””* 

Descartes does not give an exhaustive and systematic account 
of such innate ideas and truths. But all we care to know is what 
he understands by them. As examples of the former (innate 
ideas) he mentions particularly the idea of God and the idea of 
the soul ; as examples of the latter (innate truths), the principle 
of causality—by means of which he proves the existence of God 
—the principles of identity and contradiction, and all necessary 
truths, such as are immediately certain.* These he calls axioms 
or notiones communes. 

When we compare with these passages the first sentence with 
which Locke begins his investigation, we can hardly exclude 
Descartes from the list of Locke’s adversaries. “ It is an estab- 
lished opinion among some men,’’ says Locke, “that there are in 
the understanding certain innate principles ; some primary notions, 
xotvat €yvorar, characters, as it were, stamped upon the mind of man, 
which the soul receives in its very first being, and brings into the 
world with it.”* One ofthese “‘ men”’ is undoubtedly Descartes, 
for he affirms exactly what Locke denies ; the two philosophers use 
almost the same words in this connection. - We already know what 
Descartes understands by innate ideas ; we shall see in a moment 
that Locke has the same conception of them, that he consistently 
applies the definition, and denies the existence of everything in- 
nate. It is frequently asserted that the founder of rationalism 
means by innate “that the mind bears within itself the faculty of 


1 Principles, 1, 49 (Veitch). See also 50; also, Responsio ad J] Obj., Postulate 
33 also the Axioms, all found in the Appendix of Veitch’s translation. 

* Principles, 1, 48; 1, 5; Resp. V; Epist., Part 1, 29. 

§ Essay, Bk. I, Ch. Il, 1. Compare with this Bk, II, Ch, IX, 6: “Whereas these 
innate principles are supposed to be quite of another nature, not coming into the mind 
by any accidental alterations in, or operations on the body ; but, as it were, original 
characters impressed upon it, in the very first moment of its being and constitution.”’ 
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forming such an idea,’ and the conclusion is then drawn that 
Locke’s attack is not directed against Descartes.” The possi- 
bility of such an interpretation did not escape the English phi- 
losopher. He points out, however, that if the having of innate 
ideas means the natural capacity of knowing them, it is foolish to 
make such a distinction, for in that case all our ideas are innate. 
‘So that if the capacity of knowing be the natural impression 
contended for, all the truths a man ever comes to know will, by 
this account, be everyone of them innate, and this great point 
will amount to no more, but only to a very improper way of 
speaking ; which whilst it pretends to assert the contrary, says 
nothing different from those who deny innate principles.’* “] 
would not here be mistaken, as if, because I deny an innate law, 
I thought there were none but positive laws. There is a great 
deal of difference between an innate law and a law of nature; be- 
tween something imprinted on our minds in their very original 
and something that we, being ignorant of, may attain to the 
knowledge of by the use and due application of our natural fac- 
ulties.’’* 

It is true Descartes sometimes speaks as though he meant by 
the innateness of an idea the capacity of the mind to produce it. 
Thus he says, for example, in a short and hasty answer to 
Hobbes’s objections: ‘‘ When I say that an idea is innate in us, 
I do not mean to say that it is always present to our thought, 
but I simply mean that we have in ourselves the faculty of pro- 
ducing it.’”’* Had the philosopher always expressed himself in 
this way, he would perhaps not have had so many objections to 
answer. We must not forget, however, that this conception of 

'Grimm, Descartes’ Lehre von den angeborenen Ideen, 1873. 

2 Geil, Uber die Abhdngigheit Locke's von Descarte We might with equal justice 
maintain: the objections of Hobbes, Arnauld, and Gassendi are not directed against 
Descartes, for they oppose what the philosopher does not teach. These opponents 
too deny the existence of innate ideas and interpret the doctrine in the sense in which 
Locke afterward interpreted it. See Objection VIII to the third Meditation. 

’ Essay, Bk. I, Ch. II, 5. 

4 Bk. I, Ch. III, 13. Compare also the preface to the fourth edition of the Zssay, 
St. John’s Locke, p. 490. 

5 Responsio ad Obj. X. Similar passages are found in Z/is¢,, Part I, 99, Nota, 


p. 326 of the Latin edition, also 81, p. 279. 
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innateness agrees neither with the doctrine as laid down in Des- 
cartes’s chief works, nor with the Cartesian principle that con- 
sciousness constitutes the essence of mind.’ 

We have now become acquainted with Descartes’s teaching. 
According to it the essence of mind consists of thinking. Think- 
ing is consciousness. Hence everything that is in the mind must 
be known to the mind. This is the inevitable consequence from 
the fundamental principles of Descartes, a conclusion which, as 
we have seen, he himself draws in the definition of the idea. In- 
nate ideas, then, are such as are impressed upon the essence of 
the mind, hence the mind must always be conscious of them. 
That Descartes would repudiate this necessary conclusion from 
his fundamental proposition that the essence of mind consists in 
consciousness—if it were placed clearly before him—we may 
readily believe. Nevertheless, it is the logical outcome of his 
teaching, which Locke understood only too well. ‘“ There is 
nothing more commonly taken for granted,”’ says Locke, “ than 
that there are certain principles both speculative and practical 
(for they speak of both) universally agreed upon by all mankind, 
which therefore, they argue, must needs be constant impressions, 
which the souls of men receive in their first beings, and which 
they bring into the world with them, as necessarily and really as 
they do any of their inherent faculties.” * 

If it can be shown that our knowledge is in any way acquired, 
the assumption of innate ideas will fall without further argument. 
Locke, however, does not follow this line of reasoning, although 
he himself was led to deny the existence of original knowledge 
in this way." He combats the doctrine of innate ideas by log- 
ically deducing the consequences from Descartes’s principles and 
comparing these with the facts. His entire argument bases itself 
upon the proposition : Whatever is in the mind, of that the mind 
must be conscious. Notions which are native to the mind, must 
be known to the mind and always known to it. But there are | 
no men who have such ideas constantly before them, hence there 
are no innate ideas. 


1Compare Praefatio ad Lectorem, preface to the Afeditations. 
* Essay, Bk, I, Ch, II, 2. 
* Bk. I, Ch. II, 1. 
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Even if there were certain truths wherein all mankind agreed, 
it would not prove them innate, says Locke: they may all have 
been acquired in the same way.' But there are no such univer- 
sally accepted truths. Even the most important speculative 
principles, like, ‘ Whatever is, is,’ and ‘ It is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be,” are without such universal assent. 
Children and idiots know nothing of them, hence they can- 
not be innate. An attempt is made to escape this conclusion by 
asserting that the soul is not yet conscious of these innate truths, 
but that it contains them none the less. This, however, seems 
contradictory to Locke, for the essence of the soul consists in 
consciousness. ‘“‘It seeming to me near a contradiction to say 
that there are truths imprinted on the soul which it perceives or 
understands not: zmprinting if it signify anything, being nothing 
else but the making certain truths to be perceived. For the imprint- 
ing anything on the mind without the mind’s perceiving it, seems 
to me hardly intelligible. . . . No proposition can be said to be in 
the mind which it never yet knew, which it was never yet conscious 
of.’* Ifa proposition can be innate without being known, then 
we have no means of distinguishing between truths. To be in- 
nate then means to be capable of being known, and in this sense 
all true propositions are innate.‘ By an innate idea therefore we 
must understand a consctous idea. 

Children therefore are not conscious of such original notions, 
and universal assent is lacking. To meet this difficulty the prob- 
lem is slightly modified. It is held that all men assent to certain 
truths as soon as they exercise their reason. This may mean 
either that men discover these innate propositions by the use of 
reason, or that they discover them as soon as they come to the 
use of reason. If we assume the first case, there will be no differ- 
ence between the maxims of the mathematicians and the theorems 
they deduce from them: all are discovered by reason, hence all 
must be equally innate.’ But by reason the philosophers who 


1 Bk. I, Ch. II, 3. 

* These propositions are mentioned by Descartes as examples of innate truths, See 
quotations and references given above. 

3 Bk. I, Ch. II, 5. 

*Bk. I, Ch. II, 5. 

5 Bk. I, Ch. II, 8. 
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assume the existence of innate ideas, understand “the faculty 
of deducing unknown truths from principles or propositions that 


' Hence to say that the use of reason dis- 


are already known.” 
covers to a man his innate ideas is to say that it discovers to him 
what he knew before, for to be innate is to be conscious.? But 
if we make immediate assent the criterion of innateness, we 
abandon the other criterion, for in immediate assent “ there is no 
use made of reasoning at all.”’ 

In the second case supposed above we assent to propositions 
as soon as we come in possession of our reason. This, however, 
is false according to Locke ; for children are in possession of their 
reason long before they have the slightest knowledge of specula- 
tive propositions. The same may be said of savages and illiterate 
people. We arrive at such knowledge in the following manner. 
The senses at first furnish the empty cabinet of the soul with 
particular ideas. The mind by degrees grows familiar with them, 
and they are lodged in the memory and names given to them. 
Then the mind proceeding further abstracts them and by degrees 
learns the use of general names. In this manner the mind comes 
to be furnished with ideas and language; and the use of reason 
becomes daily more visible, as these materials that give it em- 
ployment increase. The having of general ideas and the use of 
general words and reason usually grow together, but this does 
not mean that these truths are native to the reason and are de- 
veloped from it. The knowledge of some truths is very early in 
the mind, but these always consist of acquired ideas. The child 
first has sense-perceptions ; the understanding discovers similari- 
ties and differences among them long before it comes to the use 
of reason.’ 

But if we call innate truths such as are generally assented to 
as soon as proposed and their terms understood, we shall have 
legions of them. And since no proposition can be innate unless 


1Bk. I, Ch. II, 9. Cf. Descartes, Regude, II, Ili. See also Kuno Fischer, 
Geschichte der neuern Phil., Vol. I, 1, p. 282. 

*Bk. I, Ch. II, 9. ‘ And if men have those innate impressed truths originally, and 
before the use of reason, it is in effect, to say, that men know and know not at the 


same time.’’ 


Bk. I, Ch. II, 15. 
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its ideas are also innate, all our ideas of colors, sounds, tastes, 
figure, etc., would have to be innate, which is contrary to experi- 
ence. Moreover, the fact that such truths must first be proposed 
shows that they are not innate. For if they were innate, they 
would be known.’ Or does the proposing them imprint them 
clearer in the mind than nature did? If so, a man will know 
them better after he has been taught them than he did before, 
which will make them unfit to be the foundation of all our other 
knowledge, as they are pretended to be.’ 

In short, however we look at the matter, there are no general 
propositions to which all men assent. All mankind would have 
to assent to an innate truth, for an innate truth is one of which 
every mind must always be conscious, one which it must always 
accept, one which must be present in the mind before all experi- 
ence.* And whatever is in the mind must be known, “it being 
impossible that any truth which is innate (if there were any such) 
should be unknown, at least to anyone who knows anything else; 
since, if they are innate truths, they must be innate thoughts ; there 
being nothing a truth in the mind that it has never thought on.’’* 

Locke next examines moral propositions and comes to the 
same conclusion. These too, are without universal assent. 
They are just as true as the speculative principles, but not so evi- 
dent which they would have to be if they were innate; ‘ moral 


principles require reasoning and discourse, and some exercise of 


5 


the mind, to discover the certainty of their truth.”’ 

Moreover, such practical, innate principles would have to urge 
men to action and not merely terminate in contemplation, other- 
wise they would differ in no respect from speculative principles. 

1 Bk. I, Ch. Il, 21. “‘ For if they were innate, what need they be proposed in 
order to gain assent, when by being in the understanding by a natural and origina] 
impression (if there were any such) they could not but be known before.’’ 

2 By Descartes and his school. See Principles, 1, 24; Epistles, Part 1, 81, p. 279. 

SBk. I, Ch. IT, 24, 25. 

*Bk. I, Ch. II, 26. 

§ Bk. I, Ch. If, 1. “‘ They lie not as open as natural characters engraven on the 
mind; which if any such were, their needs must be visible by themselves, and by 
their own light be certain and known to everybody.’’ 

6 Bk. 1, Ch. III, 3.“ Practical principles derived from nature are there for opera- 
tion, and must produce conformity of action, not barely speculative assent to their 


truth, or else they are in vain distinguished from speculative principles,”’ 
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It is true, there are certain natural inclinations which influence 
our action ; so, for example, the desire of happiness and the aver- 
sion to misery are innate practical principles, universal and irre- 
sistible ; ‘‘ but these are inclinations of the appetite to good, not 
impressions of truth on the understanding.’””" 

An innate truth must be self-evident : “ it carries its own light 
and evidence with it, and needs no other proof.” * Practical truths 
are not of this kind. Not only can I raise the question as to why 
I ought to act so or so, but the answers which may be given to 
this question are absolutely different and sometimes contradictory. 
What is sin to some peoples is duty to others. Now “it is im- 
possible to conceive that a whole nation of men should all pub- 
licly reject and renounce what every one of them certainly and 
infallibly knew to be a law, for so they must who have it natur- 


ally imprinted on their minds.”” “ Whatever practical principle 
is innate, cannot but be known to everyone to be just and good.” ° 
Although the breaking of a rule is no argument that it is un- 
known, yet the generally allowed breach of it anywhere is a 
proof that it is not innate. The innate rule is either a principle 
“which upon all occasions excites and directs the actions of all 
men; or else it is a truth which all men have imprinted on their 
minds, and which therefore, they know and assent to.”* But in 
neither of these senses is it innate. 

If we say that innate ideas are gradually obscured by preju- 
dices, education, and custom,’ we give up the argument of uni- 
versal consent. If we say they cannot be blotted out, we must 
find them in all mankind alike, clearest in children and illiterate 
people.*® 

The practical principles, also, Locke concludes, are derived 
from experience, are acquired, “for white paper receives any 

1 Bk. I, Ch. IIT, 3. 

8 Jbid., 4. 

3Bk. I, Ch. III, 11. 

4 Jbid., 12. 


5See Descartes, Jed. V. Veitch’s translation: ‘And with respect to God, if I 
were not preoccupied with prejudices, and my thought beset on all sides by the con- 


tinual presence of the images of sensible objects, I should know nothing sooner or 
more easily than the fact of his being.’’ Compare also Principles, I, 49. 
8Jbid., 20, 
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character.”"' Custom is a greater power than nature, for it makes 
men regard as divine what it has produced itself. 

There are no innate truths, neither speculative nor practical, 
Even the ideas of which they are made up are acquired and not 
original. What for example do children know of the ideas which 
make up the principle of identity ? Locke urges the same ob- 
jections against the idea of God to which Descartes attributes such 
importance. If this idea is innate, then every one must be con- 
scious of it, and have the same notion of God. That this is not 
the case is proved by the existence of whole nations who either 
do not believe in God, or at least have an entirely different notion 
of him than we. And even if the idea were universal, this would 
not prove it to be innate, any more than the universality of the 
idea of fire would prove that idea to be innate. “ For the vis- 
ible marks of extraordinary wisdom and power appear so plainly 
in all the works of creation, that a rational creature who will but 
seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery of a Deity.”” 
This discovery is transmitted, and in this way arises the notion 
of the innateness of this idea. If the idea of God were imprinted 
on the mind, it would have to form the first object of human 
knowledge. But how late is it before any such notion is dis- 
coverable in children! And when we find it there, how much 
more does it resemble the opinion and notion of the teacher, 
than represent the true God! If God had set his own mark on 
men, how could so many different notions of him exist in the 
same country? The notion of God is acquired by thought and 
meditation.* Nor is the idea of substance, which is frequently 
called innate, anything of the kind. We have no idea of sub- 
stance at all, either by sensation or reflection. ‘‘ But we see, on 
the contrary, that since by those ways whereby our ideas are 
brought into our minds this is not, we have no such clear idea 
at all, and therefore signify nothing by the word substance, but 
only an uncertain supposition of we know not what, 2. ¢., of 
something whereof we have no distinct positive idea, which we 

1 Essay, Bk, I, Ch, III, 22. 


? Bk. I, Ch. IV, 9. 
?Bk. I, Ch. IV, 15. Cf. Bk. II, Ch, XXXIII, 33-35; Bk. IV, Ch. X, 1, 7 
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take to be the substratum or support of those ideas we know.’ 
The mind combines a number of simple ideas which are con- 
stantly presented to it together, into a unity, which is denom- 
inated by a particular word and constitutes the notion of sub- 
stance.2 “ The mind being, as I have declared, furnished with a 
great number of the simple ideas conveyed in by the senses, as 
they are found in exterior things, or by reflection of its own op- 
erations, takes notice also that a certain number of these simple 
ideas go constantly together ; which being presumed to belong 
to one thing, and words being united to common apprehensions 
and made use of for quick despatch, are called, so united in one 
subject, by one name; which by inadvertency, we are apt after- 
ward to talk of and consider as one simple idea, which indeed is 
a complication of many ideas together ; because, as I have said, 
not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, 
we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum wherein they do 
subsist, and from which they do result ; which therefore we call 
substance.’"* This notion of substance, then, has no value as a 
principle of explanation; it is an unknown something, only a 
supposition of we know not what support of such qualities which 
are capable of producing simple ideas in us ; which qualities are 
commonly called accidents.‘ 

In short, ideas and truths are no more innate than the arts and 
sciences. There is nothing innate, the mind is at first a sadula 
rasa, “a dark chamber,” “an empty cabinet,’’ and all the notions 
which we ever have are derived from experience.°* 

The result of this controversy with Descartes may be briefly 
summarized. The essence of the mind consists in thinking; ac- 
cording to Descartes, thinking is consciousness ; hence the mind 
must be conscious of what is in it. From this Locke draws the 
logical conclusion that every innate idea or truth must always be 
known in every mind. Now since there are no such ideas and 
principles, Locke infers further, there is nothing innate, the soul 


1Bk. I, Ch. IV, 18. See also Bk. II, Ch. XIII, 19. 

2 Bk. II, Ch. XXIII. 

3 Bk. II, Ch, XXIII, 1. See also Bk. III, Ch. VI; Bk. IV, Ch. VI, 4. 
*Bk. II, Ch. XXIII, 2; Ch. XXXI, 3, 6 ff.; Bk. III, Ch. III, 15. 
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is an empty tablet on which experience writes its characters, 
Locke concludes logically, but his conclusion is drawn from 
Cartesian premises. If self-consciousness constitutes the essence 
of the soul, he is right... He himself, however, rejects this 
premise. ‘‘ To say that actual thinking is essential to the soul 
and inseparable from it,”’ he says, ‘is to beg what is in question, 
and not to prove it by reason, which is necessary to be done, if 
it be not a self-evident proposition.”” If the essence of the mind 
consists in conscious thinking, man must always think, which is 
not the case. Descartes had said that we have as little right to 
separate thinking from the mind as we have to separate ex- 
tension from the body. To this Locke replies: “I know it is 
an opinion that the soul always thinks, and that it has the actual 
perception of ideas in itself, as long as it exists, and that actual 
thinking is as inseparable from the soul as actual extension is 
from the body.”"* But I cannot “ conceive it any more necessary 
for the soul always to think, than for the body always to move; 
the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to the soul, what 
motion is to the body, not its essence, but one of its operations.” ‘ 
FRANK THILLY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

1See Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, third edition, Vol. II, p. 
478. 

8 Essay, Bk. II, Ch. I, 10. See also Bk. II, Ch. XIX, 4. 

* Bk. II, Ch. I, 9. 

‘ Jbid., 10. 
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CONTIGUITY AND SIMILARITY. 


, a former paper’ I took the ground that the tendency of 

associational theory, both dialectic and historical, is to con- 
ceive of association as a purely physiological law governing 
purely physiological elements, that ‘ association’ cannot, there- 
fore, be predicated of ‘ideas.’ Here I shall endeavor to prove 
a similar contradiction between ‘association’ and ‘similarity,’ 
at the same time maintaining that the law of contiguity is iden- 
tical, and completely identical, with the law of association as 
such. More particularly, my thesis will be: (1) that contiguity 
can be understood only in a literal sense, as a spatial relation be- 
tween physiological units, and (2) that similarity necessarily in- 
cludes the conception of mental activity, or apperception. 

For this purpose it may be convenient to recall the fundamental 
and distinguishing mark of associational theory. This, as I take 


. it, is the attribution of all the complexities of mental life to the 


persistence of original relations. A frima facie view of mental 
processes suggests two methods of explanation: some, such as 
those involved in the proof of a geometrical proposition, seem 
to be the result of ‘reason,’ that is, of pure mental activity ; 
others are the result of ‘experience,’ being simply a repetition 
of the order in which the ideas included in the process happened 
first to appear in the mind. The associationist uses the latter 
method to explain the whole of mental life, including the phe- 
nomena attributed to spontaneous mental activity. For him, the 
so-called mental activity is simply a highly complex case of asso- 
ciation. Granting that elements of experience occur in certain 
relations, they will tend, upon re-occurrence, to assume the same 
relations, and the result will be the complex processes which 
psychology has to explain. The nature of these processes will 
then depend wholly upon the relations originally existing between 
the elements of experience, no other factor having shared in the 


process. This seems to be the fundamental feature of associa- 


tionism. 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, May, 1900. 
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With this in mind let us examine the law of contiguity. My 
thesis here is that, in view of the position just indicated as funda- 
mental to associationism, no interpretation of contiguity is possi- 
ble except that which regards it as a spatial and mechanical rela- 
tion between brain-elements. This interpretation rests upon a 
consideration of one of the conditions of associative coupling, 
which, so far as I know, is always omitted in the formulation of 
contiguity. Associationists seem to have overlooked or to have 
disregarded as obvious and unimportant, the condition that the 
two mental states to be associated must be sfates of the same indi- 
vidual mind. Bain's formulation of contiguity may be regarded 
as typical. It reads: ‘‘ Actions, Sensations, and States of Feel- 
ing, 


gether or cohere, in such a way that, when any one of them is 


occurring together or in close succession, tend to grow to- 


afterwards presented to the mind, the others are apt to be brought 
up in idea.” As this formula reads, bare temporal contiguity, 
that is, simultaneity or immediate succession, is a sufficient basis 
for associative reproduction. But a moment’s consideration will 
show this to be untrue, as any associationist will of course admit. 
Peter sees a dog running to his master while Paul hears the mas- 
ter calling, ‘‘ Jack’’; Peter sees the flash and hears the report of 
a gun while Paul sees a bird fall. Here we have all the condi- 
tions expressed in Bain’s formula, but obviously no association. 
Association requires of the states to be associated, not merely 
simultaneity, but inclusion within the same mind. Now it seems 
to me that in this disregarded condition (disregarded probably 
because it appeared obvious and unsuggestive) we have the de- 
termining factor in the interpretation of contiguity. When we 
introduce “in the same mind ”’ into the formulation of contiguity, 
we are compelled either to interpret contiguity as a spatial and 
mechanical relation of elements within the same brain, or to intro- 
duce among the associational data the mental activity which the 
associational theory attempts to explain. 

Let us adopt for the moment, to be qualified later, the asso- 
ciational assumption that mental states as such can be as sepa- 
rate and distinct as physical objects. For associationism each 


elementary mental state has, so to speak, its own boundary walls 
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which mark off its own being from that of every other mental 
state. Even where mental states are qualitatively identical, they 
may still be numerically distinct if they occur at different times 
or in different minds. It is not inconceivable that Peter and 
Paul should, in the presence of the same rose, receive impres- 
sions of red which, to a person supposed to be capable of ob- 
serving the contents of both minds, would be absolutely iden- 
tical ; the associationist would nevertheless call them two mental 
states. To be sure, he would recognize, with other psycholo- 
gists, that the dual occurrence of mental states in all respects 
identical is hardly to be expected; but here he would refer rather 
to the total state of an individual mind at any moment than to 
the mental ‘elements.’ Even the red of a rose may not be, as 
apprehended, qualitatively the same as that of the same rose ten 
minutes ago, but some of the elements in the particular red must 
be the same if the red is to call up, say, the odor of this partic- 
ular rose. 

Now when we speak of two mental states as being in the same 
mind we mean (upon the foregoing assumption) that they form 
a part of the same organic system of states. The definition 
may be conveniently illustrated by reference to such doubtful 
cases as the phenomena of hypnotism, secondary personality, and 
dreams. Such states cannot always be regarded as in the same 
mind with the normal states, and yet they never quite constitute 
a mind in themselves. A dream state or a hypnotic state which, 
to the psychological observer, were existent, yet beyond recall in 
the waking life would surely not be attributed to the ‘same 
mind’ with the waking states, whatever other bonds of relation 
there might be ; and if Peter’s dream could be recalled by Paul, 
but not by Peter, the title would have to be transferred, since the 
dream belongs to the mind in which it is recalled. If also the 
items constituting a secondary personality were in no likelihood 
of being recalled, through conscious recognition, in the normal 
consciousness, we should be justified in regarding the two series 
of states as a real, instead of a guasi duality of persons. But we 
have no ground for assuming that any of these relatively abnor- 
mal mental states may not be recalled in the normal conscious- 
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ness. On the contrary, the facts seem to show that nothing but 
the appropriate cue is needed to bring about a direct memory of 


any former state; even the secondary states are not always be- 





yond recall. And this assumption—the possibility of recall and 
of incorporation into the normal system—constitutes, so long as 
we are speaking of mental states, the basis of our distinction of 
individual minds. The series of states attributed to Peter con- 
stitutes a system whose terms are connected through recognition 
and memory of their mutual relations. The degree of relation- 
ship to the main body of the system is not in all cases equally 
close, but every mental state assignable to Peter is assumed to be 
capable of recall, and therefore eligible to membership in the 
system constituting Peter’s mind. On the other hand, those as- 
signed to Paul are absolutely ineligible. 

The inclusion of a mental state within a system constituting an 
individual mind involves, therefore, a consciousness of relation. 
But, assuming with the associationist that the mind is made up 
entirely of mental states, this consciousness of relation must be 
described as also a mental state in itself. When a forgotten state 
is suddenly remembered, and thereby takes its place in the self- 
conscious waking mind, the fact is not fully described as the 
numerical addition of one mental .state to the number already 
contained in the mind in question. An approximation to such 
merely numerical addition is found in those cases where an ob- 
ject is recalled but not remembered. For example, “I have 
seen that man somewhere, but I can’t place him.” Here the 
mental state representing the man is little more than a new pic- 
ture added to a collection. The catalogue of facts includes 
merely : (1) the aggregate of mental states previously contained 
in the mind, f/us (2) the new picture of the man. The case is 
different when I have ‘placed’ the man, (¢. g.) by remembering 
that I met him last Christmas in New York. Here I have not 
only the picture of the man (2), p/us the aggregate of mental 
states, which includes last Christmas in New York (1), but the 
consciousness of having met the man in New York at Christmas 
(3). The consciousness of relation is more than either of the 


other two mental states, and more than their mere sum. Now 
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this additional state of recognition is a necessary feature of the 
inclusion of two states in the same mind. Wherever two states 
are in the same mind this consciousness of relation exists. It 
may be a mere ‘feeling’ of relation; and there is, indeed, a 
wide difference between definitely placing a man and merely feel- 
ing that one has met him; but the feeling is in itself a real, 
though relatively inarticulate, consciousness of relation. The 
same mind cannot entertain two mental states without at least 
feeling some consciousness of relation. Even when one is deeply 
absorbed in a novel one tends still to retain some consciousness 
of the relation of the novel-world to the real world. If this con- 
sciousness were completely lost, then the novel-world and the 
real world would not be, at least for the time being, in the ‘ same 
mind.’ On the other hand, this feeling of relationship, also its 
possibility, is non-existent when two mental states are distributed 
among different minds. When Peter sees a dog running to his 
master and Paul hears the master call, the sum of mental states 
is two; but when Peter both sees the dog and hears the master’s 
call, he perceives a relation of the dog to the master which in- 
creases the number of mental states to three. 

This consciousness of relations converts the phenomenon of as- 
sociative reproduction into a relatively intelligible psychical pro- 
cess. If two mental states are, upon their first appearance, 
bound together in a third mental state which recognizes them as 
simultaneous and related occurrences, a basis is established for 
their simultaneous reappearance. If the original appearance of 
the two mental states was a mere co-existence without a con- 
sciousness of relation, there seems to be no ground at all, within 
the limits of conscious process, for their associated recall. The 
fact that both appeared originally in the same mind furnishes, on 
this supposition, no more basis for association than if they had 
appeared in different minds. If, in both cases, nothing joins them 
at their first appearance, it is not to be understood why in one 
case—and not in the other—they persistently reappear together. 
We may postulate physiological bonds to explain the phenome- 
non, but not while it is described as a connection of mental states. 
A disciple of Hume and J. S. Mill might ignore the demand for 
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a connecting link on the ground that links between phenomena 
are a medizval superstition ; but he would surely admit that as- 
sociation takes place when the elements appear originally in the 
same mind, and not when they are distributed among different 
minds, and he would recognize the necessity of stating the ground 
of this difference of result. This is all that is implied in the de- 
mand for a connecting link. 

The associationist explains the consciousness of relation as due 
to the mere dead-weight of habitual co-existence. He may 
even deny the existence of a consciousness of relation. It may 
be claimed, ¢. g., that the odor of a rose simply appears, in idea, 
simultaneously with its color, and that the fact—not the con- 
sciousness—of simultaneity tells the whole story. But I doubt 
whether associationists in general would take this ground. Few 
of them would deny, for example, that space appears in con- 
sciousness as a concrete unity. Their general practice is to ad- 
mit the fact of consciousness of relation, and then to explain it 
on the ground of habitual co-existence of the related elements. 
It is not clear, however, how a mere repetition of co-existent 
mental states creates a consciousness of relation which was not 
present at their first appearance. If mere repetition is a potent 
factor, the simultaneous repetition of a cause in the mind of Peter 
and of an effect in the mind of Paul should gradually create a 
consciousness of causal relation. The truth is that habit, con- 
ceived as mere repetition, explains nothing. Professor James has 
sufficiently emphasized the fact that the potency of habit in psy- 
chical life is to be attributed wholly to the molecular re-adjust- 
ments taking place in the nervous system. It seems to me that 
the converse is also in need of emphasis. So far as a connection 
of ideas is established through a psychical process, that is, 
through a recognition of relations, mere repetition adds nothing 
whatever to the strength of connection. If I have once com- 
pletely worked out the proof of the proposition that the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, I am as sure 
of this relation, and as little likely to forget it, as if I had re- 
peated the proof a hundred times. It is true, indeed, that one 


usually knows it better after the hundredth time—not, however, 
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because the identical mental process has been repeated, but be- 
cause each repetition of the proof involves a consciousness of 
further relations hitherto not apprehended, and thus multiplies 
the number of cues through which the proposition in question is 
suggested and its contrary excluded. 

Now it seems to me that, in the consciousness of relations 
we have all that an apperceptionist means by ‘ mental activity.’ 
If I ask why it is that, after thinking of A, I usually think of B, 
the apperceptionist will reply that it is simply the nature of the 
mind to bring A and B into relation—to unify (to use James’s 
phrase) all data which it is in any way possible to unify. A more 
complete statement would add that the process of unification 
aims at the establishment of specific relations for specific ends, 
but with this phase of it we are not immediately concerned. The 
tendency toward unification is thus, for the apperceptionist, an 
ultimate, irreducible fact. For the associationist, it is the result- 
ant of all the temporal relations between the original elements o: 
experience. But a close examination shows that, for the asso- 
ciation of mental states as such, the mere existence of such rela- 
tions is not sufficient. The elements have to be brought together 
in the same mind; and this means that they have to be unified 
in a consciousness of relation. In this process we have all the 
essentials of mental activity. An associationist may, indeed, pre- 
fer to confine himself to the bare statement that the simultaneous 
appearance of two mental states in the same mind is accompanied 
by athird mental state denoting the relation between them. But 
if the consciousness of relation appears when the two are brought 
together in the same mind, and fails to appear when they exist 
simultaneously in separate minds, its creation should certainly be 
placed to the credit of the mind (whatever that may be) in which 
they are united. This, it seems to me, is all that is required by 
the conception of mental activity. I hold, therefore, that if the 
law of contiguity be held to apply to mental states as such, it is 
necessarily involved in the contradiction of including among its 
data the mental activity which it sets out to explain. 

In defining the law of contiguity, I have assumed with the as- 


sociationist that mental states can be numerically distinct in the 
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same manner as physical objects. On this assumption there may 
be two mental states of identical quality at the same moment, 
just as there may be two precisely similar billiard-balls. This 
assumption is necessarily implied in any conception of contiguity; 
for contiguity and separateness are coordinate conceptions, each 
implying the possibility of the other, and both being defined from 
the same point of view. We cannot speak of two mental states 
as being together, in the same mind or in any other sense, except 
as they may possibly occur apart. But when we inquire more 
carefully into what we mean by separateness and duality, we find, 
I think, that they cannot be applied to mental states as such. 
Mental states may conveniently be described as two if there be 
any difference of quality—for example, if one is a sensation of 
red and the other of blue; but when two persons have sensations 
of the same quality at the same moment it is not clear why we 
should still speak of them as two. There seems to be nothing 
to keep them distinct and apart. When physical objects which 
are identical in quality, are called two, we mean that they differ 
in spatial and temporal location. Two billiard-balls are two 
when they occupy different portions of space at the same time; 
they may be two when they occupy the same space at different 
times; but when they occupy the same space at the same time 
they are necessarily reduced to one. But we cannot speak of 
two thoughts as occupying different portions of space. Nor can 
we distinguish two thoughts on the basis already used for the 
definition of individual minds, that is, as forming parts of separate 
systems of mental states. This distinction of individual minds is 
itself based upon the assumption that mental states can be dual 
though identical in quality. Peter and Paul, each working by 
himself, solve the same mathematical problem by approximately 
the same process. So far as the development of thought in the 
two cases is parallel and identical we have no basis for a duality 
of mental processes, or even for a duality of persons. Where the 
thought is identical the two persons are literally “of the same 
mind.”” They are even less distinctly two than the Siamese 
twins. It is therefore, as it seems to me, impossible to regard 


mental states as numerically separate in the same manner as 
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physical objects; and for this reason it is also impossible to 
speak of mental states as such as contiguous.' 

When we distinguish the thought of Peter and the thought of 
Paul as being numerically distinct, what we distinguish is not the 
two thoughts as such, but the two bodies, and ultimately the two 
brains, in which the thoughts are popularly supposed to reside. 
The duality of Peter and Paul, and of their individual thoughts, 
thus rests upon the same basis as that of two billiard-balls ; they 
are two on the ground that, as two physiological systems, or as 
parts of such systems, they occupy different portions of space. 
The principle of individuation is therefore spatial. Two mental 
states as such cannot be either together or apart. But two 
brains may occupy different portions of space, and two brain- 
elements may be separated in different brains, or together in the 
same brain. The brain thus offers all the preliminary conditions 
which the relation of contiguity requires. 

When we translate the law of contiguity into physiological 
terms, we convert it, as it seems to me, into a relatively intelli- 
gible process. Instead of a mere blind statement of preliminary 
conditions and ensuing results, we are able to give a relatively 
explicit statement of the bonds uniting the various phases of the 
associative process. (1) On the assumption that we are dealing 
with the contiguity of mental states, there seems to be no ground 
for associative recall], mere simultaneous appearance offering in 
itself no ground for simultaneous reappearance. But assuming 
that the elements connected are brain-eleménts, we can reason- 
ably infer the formation of a mechanical connection, along which 
anervous discharge, which occurs in one element, will pass to 
the other ; and a microscopic examination of the brain shows it 
to be made up of cells joined by fibres. Just why or how such 
connection is formed is by no means clear, but that mere spatial 
contiguity of certain elements is sufficient to bring about inter- 
action, is a common fact, illustrated by numerous chemical reac- 
tions, and by such phenomena as the discharge of electricity be- 
tween positive and negative poles. And that spatial contiguity 
may result in the formation of organic connections is shown in 


1See Ward's criticism of association by contiguity, Zmcyc. Brit., Art. ‘* Psychol- 


ogy,’’ p. 60. 
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the grafting of plants and the joining of vines through their ten- 
drils. The latter furnishes a fairly intelligible analogy to the 
growth of the nervous system. (2) The mere contiguity of 
mental states fails to show why a connection should be formed 
within the mind of Peter and not between the two minds of Peter 
and Paul. Physiological conditions make this relatively clear, 
The two brains are separated by a considerable portion of space, 
each being also enclosed within its own skull. It is not, indeed, 
wholly inconceivable that a discharge in one brain should be 
telepathically related to a discharge in another (after the analogy 
of wireless telegraphy), but the constant variation in the relative 
position of the two brains would hardly permit the formation of 
a permanent connection. (3) Between mental states mere repe- 
tition of bare contiguity fails to explain why the bond joining 
them should be stronger after the hundredth co-existence than 
after the first. Physiology attributes this to habit, each case of 
co-existence resulting in a slight molecular re-adjustment, the 
accumulation of which constitutes a path of least resistance be- 
tween theelements. (4) Finally, the physiological interpretation 
disposes of the necessity of any kind of relating ‘activity.’ Itis 
true that the formation of bonds within the human brain presup- 
poses the brain as a basis; and that the brain thus becomes the 
physiological correlate of mental activity. But the brain is simply 
the cumulative result of spatial relations between nerve-elements, 
We saw that a relation between mental states as such could not 
be stated without including the conception of mental activity; 
but relations between nerve-cells can be stated without including 
the nervous system. The mere spatial proximity of two nerve- 
cells is sufficient to render the formation of a physiological con- 
nection conceivable, without assuming them to be already me- 
chanically related as parts of the same nervous system. This is 
in fact the fundamental assumption of the mechanical -theory of 
life—that organic relations will result from those that were purely. 
spatial. The elements of the nervous system are thus conceived 
as originally independent and self-existent, the organic system 
being the result of mere juxtaposition. The law of contiguity is, 


therefore, relatively intelligible, if we have in mind the literal 
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contiguity of brain-elements ; as a relation between mental states 
as such, it seems to me quite unintelligible. 

A briefer treatment will suffice for the law of similarity. My 
position here is that similarity cannot be defined without intro- 
ducing the factor of mental activity. It will be convenient, as 
before, to make use of Bain’s formulation: ‘‘ Present Actions, 
Sensations, Thoughts, or Emotions tend to revive their like 
among previous Impressions and States.”’ 

The law of similarity, as thus formulated, assumes the possi- 
bility of objective similars—that is, that the similarity of two ob- 
jects is independent of the agent by whom the similarity is per- 
ceived. The formula means: granting simply the objective fact 
that the present mental state is like some past state, recall neces- 
sarily follows. But it is not difficult to show that, on this basis, 
the law of similarity is wholly indefinite, and, therefore, as Miinster- 
berg claims, unscientific... A present mental state tends to recall 
its like—but which one of its like? In a similar case the law 
of contiguity would have a definite answer : the present state calls 
up that which has been most frequently its contemporary in past 
experience. Assuming that there are no other associative tend- 
encies at work, the bare mention of ‘James’ will call up the 
picture of the James whom I have known best, and whose image 
has been most frequently associated with the name of James. 
The particular mental state recalled through contiguity is, there- 
fore, a matter of historical fact. But a mental state which is to 
call up its like may call up anything whatever. Every object is 
like and at the same time different from every other object in the 
world. The pair of scissors lying before me is like the pen- 
holder next to it in that it is long and narrow, like the pocket- 
knife on the other side in being a tool for cutting, like the ad- 
joining book because it will open and close, like the ink-bottle 
because it is hard and brittle, like everything else on the desk be- 
cause it occupies approximately the same position in space, and 
because it belongs to me. It is also manifestly different from any 
of these objects. These categories of likeness and difference 


are not at all equally obvious, but an associationist would un- 


questionably admit that any of them may be channels of recall. 
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The particular object to be recalled through similarity is deter- 
mined, therefore, not by any original objective relations between 
the terms judged to be similar, but by the point of view of the 
mind in which the recall takes place. In other words, it is a 
function of the activity of the agent. In this respect the laws of 
contiguity and of similarity are wholly different. Association by 
contiguity may indeed be modified by conditions already existent 
in the agent. This means merely that when a given object, A, is 
presented, the path from, say, A to B has to compete with the 
paths formed between A and a number of other elements, C, D, 
E, etc., and the ensuing association is the resultant of all the as- 
sociative tendencies. But each of these paths is itself the out- 
come of a relation of contiguity, and each has in itself an inde- 
pendent value. Assuming that A has been associated with B, 
but never with any other object, association of B with A is in- 
evitable. But similarity has no meaning whatever apart from the 
general activity and the point of view of the agent. To explain 
mental activity as the cumulative effect of objective relations of 
similarity is to derive a quantity from a multiplication of zeros. 

The conception of objective similars may appear in the form 
of essential as distinct from purely superficial similarities. It ap- 
pears to be assumed that the essential likenesses will in the long 
run make themselves felt and determine the direction of mental 
activity. Bain, for, example, describes the mind of the scientific 
genius as one which is “‘insensible by natural constitution to the 
superficial and sensational aspects of things, and having withal a 
great stretch of identifying intellect,’”’ and “ the tendency to detect 
likeness in the midst of disparity and disguise.’’ But Professor 
James has shown clearly enough that the essence of an object is 
a matter purely of point of view,‘ which applies also to essential 
similarities. From the point of view of ballast for a sail-boat, 
Peter and Paul may be essentially similar, and neither of them 
essentially different from a certain number of bags of sand ; from 
the point of view of a pleasant sailing-companion, there may be 
no likeness whatever. Essential similarity is thus wholly a func- 
tion of the purpose in hand. 


1 See the chapter on ‘‘ Reasoning’’ in his Psy 
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It is also a common assumption that things may be objectively 
more or less similar ; association would, in this case, take place 
along the line of the greater similarity. Two things are thought 
to be more alike if they resemble each other in two points of 
comparison than if the resemblance is limited to one. Two white, 
ivory, billiard-balls are more alike than a white, ivory, and a red, 
ivory ; and fora similar reason the latter are more alike than a 
white, ivory, and a red, celluloid. This comparison implies, how- 
ever, that the number of categories from which likeness may be 
estimated is limited. Only when we have exhaustively enumer- 
ated the possible points of likeness and difference, can we say that 
A resembles B in more points than it resembles C. But such 
limitation isimpossible. The possible categories of likeness and 
difference are practically infinite. In the comparison of the bil- 
liard-balls, we have used the more common categories of form, 
color, and raw material ; but we have only to introduce a suffi- 
cient number of additional categories to render two balls that are 
alike in size, color, location, and raw material vastly less alike 
than two that are in all these respects different. For example, 
in comparing two white, ivory balls with a red, ivory and a white 
celluloid, the former pair may belong to different persons, may 
have been turned on different lathes, in different factories, may be 
on different sides of any number of imaginary lines and at different 
distances from any number of given points, in all of which respects 
the latter pair may be alike. Any of these categories of likeness 
may be a channel of association. I admit that some of them are 
more likely to be used than others. Inasmuch as some needs 
are constant and universal, while others are intermittent and indi- 
vidual, it is to be expected that some categories of comparison 
will more often be of use than others. This does not contradict 
the statement that similarity depends upon the point of view of 
the agent. 

In view of this analysis, it seems to me that an expression of 
the law of similarity in physiological terms is a prior? impossible. 
Professor James has attempted a formulation of this kind. Ac- 
cording to him, the difference between contiguity and similarity 


1 Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 578 ff. 
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“ reduces itself to a simple difference in the amount of that por- 
tion of the nerve-tract supporting the going thought which is 
operative in calling up the thought which comes.”” The image 
of a football may call up that of a football field (contiguity) ; 
but the detached quality of rotundity in the football may by itself 
call up the image of the moon (similarity). In the first case we 
get the associates of the football as a whole, in the second merely 
those of an individual quality. But in both cases “the items 
constituting the coming object waken . . . because their nerve- 
tracts were once excited continuously with those of the going ob- 
ject or its operative part.” Both similarity and contiguity are 
thus based upon the previous formation of specific relations in the 
nervous system. But such formation presupposes objective re- 
lations of similarity ; and Professor James’s argument is expressly 
based upon this conception, in contradiction, as it seems to me, of 
his views concerning essences. He says: ‘ The moon is similar 
to a gas-jet, it is also similar to a football ; but a gas-jet and a foot- 
ball are not similar to each other.’ “ Similarity, in compounds, 
is partial identity’ (p. 577). But why may not the football and 
the gas-jet be in the same room, belong to the same person, con- 
tain the same chemical elements, etc.? James’s statement as- 
sumes that things presented to the mind are made up each of a 
finite number of specific qualities, such as rotundity and luminosity, 
each of these qualities having its individual correlate in the nerv- 
ous system; where two objects have the same quality they are 
similar. But the qualities that objects may have are limited only 
by the number of points of view from which they may be com- 
pared ; and the number of possible categories of comparison is 
infinite. Everything in the world is as much as you like similar 
to and different from everything else. Any mental state may, 
through some channel of similarity, call up any previous state. 
If such recall is to be based upon physiological relations pre- 
viously established, there must be a direct connection between 
every two brain-elements, and there must be a separate brain- 
element for each distinguishable feature of every object; the 
number of such distinguishable features being at the same time 


infinite. A physiological structure of such unlimited capacities 
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appears to me inconceivable. Granting, however, that it is ab- 
stractly conceivable, the fact remains that, for these connections 
between elements, there is no cause—except, indeed, so far as the 
similar objects have also been contiguous. Professor James’s 
position is, as I understand it, that similarity involves a choice 
among the possibilities created by contiguity. But, according to 
the law of similarity, as understood by psychologists generally, 
objects are associated that have never before been thought of as re- 
lated. The sole preliminary requirement is that every object shall 
have been previously experienced. There is consequently no 
ground whatever for the formation, previous to recall by associa- 
tion, of paths between them. The conditions required for a phys- 
iological basis of association by similarity seem then to exceed 
the possibilities of any known method of physiological explana- 
tion—if they do not, indeed, involve an absolute contradiction of 
mechanical laws. 

To complete our view, we should observe that the converse 
of this proposition is also true: the law of contiguity cannot be 
expressed in terms of similarity. Spencer holds the view that 
contiguity (co-existence) is equivalent to a similarity of temporal 
position. Association by similarity is also postulated by Bain and 
Ziehen, among others, as one of the terms of the process of as- 
sociation by contiguity. In order to call up its concomitants in 
previous experience, a present mental state must first reproduce 
the corresponding past state with which the companionship first 
began ; and this reproduction is accomplished through similarity. 
Regarding the latter point, however, Professor James has shown 
that the reproduction of the past state does not occur. The sug- 
gestion of ‘ wagon’ through the medium of ‘ horse,’ may, indeed, 
be due to the previous contiguity of horses and wagons, but in the 
process of recall the previous horse fails to appear in conscious- 
ness. The association of ‘horse’ with ‘ wagon’ is immediate and 
direct. What does happen, according to the law of contiguity, 
is the re-excitement of identical brain-elements. Mr. Spencer’s 
view—that contiguity is simply a similarity of temporal position 
—involves an immediate contradiction of what I have assumed 


as the distinctive associational principle. If we are to explain 
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mental activity purely by the persistence of original relations, 
this kind of similarity is as little available as a datum as any other 
kind. When we translate co-existence into temporal similarity, 
and assume that the similarity as such is the operative factor in 
recall, we presuppose, for the mind in which the recall takes 
place, a point of view which prefers, as a basis of association, 
this kind of likeness to any other. Unless such a choice is made, 
there is no ground for expecting that recall will follow this par- 
ticular channel of resemblance ; and unless something marks out 
a channel recall will not occur, since similarity fer se is, as we 
have seen, wholly indeterminate. A preference for the temporal 
similarities is, therefore, a mental activity. But this particular 
form of mental activity is as clearly excluded from the associa- 
tional data as any other form; and the associational process, 
as conceived by associationists, is also complete without it. The 
associational psychologist himself, who assumes the temporal and 
mechanical relations as alone ultimately real, may, indeed, be 
charged with a subjective preference for a particular form of re- 
ality, but not so the mind in which the process of association 
takes place. In relation to that mind, the temporal relations 
(which are ultimately also spatial) are purely external and ob- 
jective facts. They exist and produce their effects without ask- 
ing the cooperation of the mind in which those effects appear, 
without even leaving there a record in detail of their original re- 
lations." The operative factor in association, as conceived by as- 
sociational theory, is not the szwz/arity of temporal position, but 
the co-existence of objective facts. 

To conclude, then, a consistent definition of the law of con- 
tiguity demands that it refer solely to the simultaneous excita- 
tion of elements within the same brain ; as referring to mental 
states, it presupposes the factor of mental activity. But a con- 
sistent definition of the law of similarity includes a mental activ- 
ity which defines the kind of similarity meant ; and association 
by similarity cannot be expressed in any known physiological 
terms. A theory which derives the mental constitution from the 
persistence of relations once set up, as does the association theory, 


1 This was fully elaborated in the former paper, pp. 282 ff. 
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is, therefore, in consistency, limited to the law of contiguity. The 
two laws represent fundamentally opposite and mutually contra- 
dictory conceptions of mental process. Prima facie, each by itself 
is a conceivable account of mental activity. Stout likens the at- 
traction of similars to “‘ the superstitions of magic, such as the 
belief that the melting of a waxen image will produce the decline 
and death of the person that it resembles’; but the suggestion 
of superstition applies only so far as similarity is conceived as an 
objective relation between distinct mechanical objects. Asa law 
of mental activity nothing is more plausible. Nothing is so ap- 
parently true of the facts as that it is the mind’s business to re- 
arrange according to a plan more suited to its own purposes the 
items that come to it in relations of co-existence and succession. 
On the other hand, the facts seem also to show that the mind’s pur- 
poses are themselves determined by the original co-existences and 
successions. The problem of psychology is to explain how these 
apparently incompatible processes can work together. So far 
none of the attempts to reduce the two laws to one more funda- 
mental have proved successful. A psychologist who, like Bain 
or Mill, allows the two to stand side by side, without such re- 
duction, simply accepts a contradiction ; one who, like Titch- 
ener, refuses to recognize them, ignores, it seems to me, the most 
fundamental problem of psychology. 
WARNER FITE. 
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THE ABSTRACT FREEDOM OF KANT.’ 


ANT stated the bold paradox that, while no event in the 
world of experience can escape rigid causal determina- 
tion, nevertheless the profoundest thing in human nature is free- 
dom. Freedom is said to be as fundamental in man’s moral life 
as it is impossible for his understanding. In this attempted re- 
conciliation of freedom and determinism, calculated to secure the 
advantages of both and the disadvantages of neither, Kant has 
been followed by the whole family of idealists. Hence present 
consideration of the problem naturally reverts to him as an 
original source of truth or confusion, as the case may be. 

If we are to take Kant seriously as a philosopher, we must as- 
sume that the different expressions of his thought have a very 
definite relation to one another, and that what he wrote subse- 
quently to the Avittk of Pure Reason was written with a clear 
consciousness of that fundamental study. In the case of free- 
dom we are not left to any such general inference. The duty of 
finding a place for freedom that shall be consistent with other 
philosophical results, “‘ belongs,” Kant says, “ only to specula- 
tive philosophy, in order that it may clear the way for practical 
philosophy.’”’? When we find, therefore, in the first Avztk, an 
exposition of freedom as a problematical concept or Ideal of 
Reason, we must take this as our starting-point, and find here 


the nature of the postulate which is to play so prominent a part 


1 This discussion proposes to be neither a criticism nor an exposition, but an inter- 
pretation. It is an attempt to put such a construction upon a portion of the Kantian 
philosophy as shall be faithful to the author, and as consistent with all aspects of his 
thought as he was himself, but which shall at the same time make more obvious than 
heretofore the rea] import of one of his central conceptions. It is a work of explica- 
tion rather than reproduction The paper contains, therefore, not only what Kant 
meant but what follows from what he meant There is no claim to literal fidelity, 
but only to logical fidelity rhe purpose is the attainment of a clearer consciousness 


of the real significance of a portion of the Kantian criticism, and of its affiliation with 
certain tendencies of subsequent thought 

References are to the edition of Rosenkranz and Schubert of 1838. 

Quotations are taken from the translations of Miiller, Abbott, and Bernard. 


°Grundlegung sur Metaphysik der Sitten, VU, p. 91 
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in the moral philosophy. What the Aritik of Pure Reason, 
when taken as a single consistent whole, means by freedom must 
be the first object of our study. 

Our interpretation of Kantian freedom will depend upon our 
interpretation of that great subject of controversy best desig- 
nated as X, but otherwise known as ding an sich, noumenon, 
and intelligible or transcendental object. And the order of our 
examination is of the greatest importance, since we are not priv- 
ileged to illuminate X by calling it freedom, but must consign 
freedom with all its precious significance to the shadowy and un- 
fathomable regions of X. The ding an sich remains an integral part 
of Kant’s system, in spite of the disciples who wish to save the 


master’s name from sucha blot. There was no charge which Kant 


so much desired to avoid as that of being a subjective idealist. 


He was perfectly conscious of the fact that after he had designed 
his conceptual order, and so firmly established mathematical and 
natural science, he had nevertheless not discovered reality. The 
categorized world is essentially a world of appearance, an organ- 
ized system of relations nowhere abutting on solid fact. Itisa 
highly mediated product, and is to be deliberately contrasted to 
that which is objective and actual.’ The ding an sich is named 
as a reminder of the fact that the world of meaning and content 
is completely phenomenal, and that if we are to include reality in 
our account at all it must be as a purely logical conception. In 
short, the divorce between the phenomenal and the noumenal is 
the divorce between the knowable and the real. That which alone 
is has no content, and content as such has no genuine actuality. 
The one complete antithesis for speculative reason is that between 
the existential predicate and all other predicates. ‘‘ Whatever in 
an object of the senses is not itself phenomenal,” he says, “I call 
intelligible.’’* It is obvious that since the entire content of the 
object of sense is phenomenal, there can remain only the logically 
distinguishable objectivity or factness which constitutes the trans- 
cendental X ; a concept existing for thought alone, and so intelli- 
gible though not comprehensible. This is emphatically not an 
\Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 1, pp. 388 ff. 


*/bid., Il, p. 422. 
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ontological distinction. The noumenon can have no possible 
mode of existence apart from the phenomenon. Once set up 
apart from the realm of experience it could never be brought 
into connection therewith. It is not an entity with an indepen- 
dent substantial existence, for substance itself is a category of the 
phenomenal order. It exists merely by virtue of the ability of the 
human reason to distinguish between the ‘ that’ and the ‘ what’ 
in the subject, and to hypostasize the former in order to limit the 
claims of the latter. There are ‘“ two modes of representation,” 
‘the sensible’ and ‘the intelligible.’ By virtue of the former 
we can represent to ourselves wat an object is, 2. ¢., how it is 
related to other objects ; by virtue of the second we can repre- 
sent to ourselves ‘Hat an object is. Such appears to be the real 
meaning of the Kantian dualism, as indicated, for example, in 
such words as these: “‘ All speculative knowledge of reason is 
limited to objects of experience ; but it should be carefully borne 
in mind that this leaves it perfectly open to us to think the same 
objects as things by themselves, though we cannot know them.’” 
In short, since all physical and psychical objects must belong to 
the phenomenal order, there remains outside only the logical 
object, a mathematical point, devoid of content, but for that very 
reason free from relativity and contingency. 

It is characteristic of human thought, according to the Kantian 
analysis, that it should be limited and at the same time lead 
beyond its limitations. For in the understanding it possesses a 
relating function that can produce only indefinite results. It re- 
fuses to stop at anything finite, and yet cannot embrace the infinite. 
The function of reason, on the other hand, consists in furnishing 
the idea of the definite and unconditioned, which it holds up in 
various disguises before the understanding, inciting that function 
to frantic endeavors to attain what its nature forbids. When 
the issues of this domestic quarrel are drawn up in the shape of 
four antinomies, peace is assured. Quantity, whether temporal 
or spatial, intensive or extensive, is not a concern of reason, ex- 
cept as it may be used as a means of getting more work out of 


y 


\Jbid., Supplement 2; II, p. 678. 


*/bid., Supplement 2; II, p. 676; (cf. Grundlegung, VIII, p. 95). 
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the understanding. Quantity is connected with the intuition and 
not the existence of an object; and it belongs, therefore, to the 
realm of the indefinite, where the understanding with its elastic 
and irrepressible relating process reigns supreme. But a very 
different consideration is forced into prominence by the third and 
fourth Antinomies. Here the demand for the unconditioned 
cannot be gainsaid, and a truce is established only by provid- 
ing a place for Freedom, mysterious creature whose parent and 
only patron is reason. 

Assuming the interpretation of the ding an sich which has been 
indicated, let us see how it may be applied to the distinction be- 
tween the dynamical and mathematical concepts, and to the pro- 
posed solution of the dynamical antinomy. ‘The categories,”’ 
says Kant, “are all divided into two classes, the mathematical, 
which concern the unity of synthesis in the conception of objects, 
and the dynamical, which refer to the unity of synthesis in the 
conception of the existence of objects.” ' If we take any object 
B of the world of experience, we can comprehend it only by re- 
ferring to other parts of the same world. Its content is re- 
presented to us only in terms of an ever-widening quantum of 
similar experience. When reason sets up here the ideal of a 
self-subsistent totality it fails utterly to apply. For it is of the 
essential character of intuition that it reveals only by relating. 
From B we may proceed indefinitely, but we never reach any 
possible stopping-place. The mathematical concepts are nothing 
but the conditions of intuition, and therefore enable us simply to 
add to any given more of the same sort of thing. In Kantian 
language, they contain “a synthesis of the homogeneous only.”’ ? 
Hence reason must search elsewhere for the unconditioned. 

If we start with our B once more, we may, instead of inquir- 
ing as to its nature, meaning, or extent, simply demand its cre- 
dentials, and ask: ‘“ Why are you here?” B might make one 
of two answers. It might point to A, and say: “I am here be- 
cause A was there” ; which would be no answer at all for the 
knight of the quest of the unconditioned. This is to find B’s 

' Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, VIII, p. 236 ;(cf. Xr. d. r. V., I, p. 140). 

* Kr. d. r. V., 11, p. 417; (cf. Supplement 15; II, p. 760). 
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place with reference to its spatial and temporal environment. It 
is the best answer that can be made if we are limited to the con- 
ditions of intuition, but it hopelessly disappoints our longing to 
discover some foothold in all this maze of relations. But why 
should the inquiry be answered in terms of experience, since we 
ask for nothing that intuition is needed to supply? In Kantian 
phraseology, ‘“‘ here what we have to explain is not how the in- 
tuition is compounded from a manifold in it, but only how the 
existence of the conditioned object corresponding to it is added 
to the existence of the condition.””' There is surely nothing in 
the nature of the question that prohibits an answer which shall 
transcend the bounds of sensible representation, provided the 
answer solve the riddle of the unconditioned. ‘“ The dynamical 
series of conditions,’ says Kant, “‘ admits also of a heterogeneous 
condition, which is not a part of the series, but is merely intelli- 
gible, outside it ; so that a certain satisfaction is given to reason 
by the unconditioned being placed before the phenomena.” * So 
B is fully justified, and we should be fully satisfied, if after being 
pressed for a final answer regarding the ground of its existence, 
it should reply: “I am because Iam. The ground of my ex- 
istence is the fact of my existence, and since fact as such is irre- 
ducible, you have attained to the unconditioned.” 

This character of the dynamical concept, whereby it admits a 
purely logical distinction as a principle of explanation is respon- 
sible for the solution of the third Antinomy. Reason in proud 
possession of its unconditioned, and Understanding with its em- 
pirical series still unbroken, may each claim the victory and so 
tolerate the presence of the other.* In the course of the solu- 
tion, the noumenon, the intelligible, the ding an sich, or, as we 
may fairly call it, the existential predicate, makes its début in the 
most lofty réle which it is called upon to assume, that of free- 
dom. The discussion of the third Antinomy requires but little 
further elucidation. As is not true in the case of the preceding 


antinomies, Reason and Understanding are here represented by 


Kr, d. p. V.,VIUI, p. 236. 


2? Kr. d. r. V. WU, p. 417. 
3 /bid., Il, pp. 417, 418 
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thesis and antithesis. Reason insists that sometime, somewhere, 
there must be an unconditioned foundation for the empirical 
series. Relativity will not suffice. There must be an absolute 
beginning which is not dependent upon any previous change for 
its creation of the ensuing series. Understanding declares that 
such a thing is utterly incomprehensible. The moment of crea- 
tive spontaneity and the previous moment would refuse to form a 
unity of experience ; the moment of efficacy is isolated, unre- 
lated, and subversive of every condition of intuition.’ If an 
event is to be cognizable at all, it must be regarded as having the 
ground of its existence in time and in the antecedent state; which 
when applied to action is the Kantian definition of necessity. While 
this position of the antithesis is sound and irrefutable, the demand 
of the thesis for an unconditioned is persistent and irrepressible. 
But since Reason does not ask that its object should have con- 
tent, but only stability, we may leave the realm of the represented 
to be governed by the conditions of intuition, and establish an 
X, which shall have just those characteristics that are required of 
it. It is the ground of the phenomena, distinguishable therefrom 
only by logical determination ; it is devoid of content, and abso- 
lutely ultimate. In short, it is bare objectivity hypostasized, and 
used as an explanatory principle. Since it need only meet the 
demands of Reason, its validity is not affected by the fact that it 
remains forever meaningless and incomprehensible to Understand- 
ing. To be sure it is not anything, but that it zs is enough for 
Reason. 

We must now take another and very important step in our in- 
terpretation of Kant. X is not many but one. Noumena, intel- 
ligible reals, dinge an sich, are more consistently summed up in 
some single word such as the Supersensible. The reasons for 
this unity are not far to seek. B is now to be considered as 
caused by its antecedent A, and at the same time grounded in 
the intelligible X. Suppose X were the ultimate ground of B 
alone. Then it might conceivably have been otherwise, ¢. g., 
such as to have given rise to B’ instead of B. Then A must be 
prepared to be the necessary cause of either B or B’, which is 


1 Joid., II, pp. 353 ff. 
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contradictory. If B were otherwise, A would necessarily also be 
otherwise. Consequently, the ultimate ground of A and B must 
be identical. The arbitrary element in either A or B is that there 
should exist such a universe as that of which they are both mem- 
bers. The fact of reality as it is, is the unconditioned ground of 
the totality of the particular determinations of the realm of ex- 
perience. This ‘factness’ is the Supersensible. 

That this unity of the unconditioned is a fair interpretation of 
Kant’s position will appear more clearly when we come to deal 
with the moral problem. But in the first Avi#é it is made quite 
clear by such words as these: ‘““We may. . . call that purely 
intelligible cause of phenomena in general the transcendental ob- 
ject, in order that we may have something that corresponds to 
sensibility as a kind of receptivity. We may ascribe to that 
transcendental object the whole extent and connection of all our 
possible perceptions, and we may say that it is given by itself an- 
tecedently to all experience.” ' 

The contingent ground of B, then, is A, some other part of 
the phenomenal world; while the absolute ground is the trans- 
cendental object, or the arbitrary determination of the universe 
to be. Therefore, in any particular object of sense such as B, we 
may now distinguish the empirical character, or the content 
which it has by virtue of its relation to other things ; and the in- 
telligible character, or the irreducible persistence which it enjoys 
by virtue of its participation in the universal fact.* Of these two 
aspects, that which is unconditioned has the logical priority as 
ground of B. Somewhat more loosely we may say that X is 
the cause of B, and as this causality is unhampered and arbitrary 
it is called Freedom. So B may be both the product of spon- 
taneity, as respects the transcendental object, and the product of 
necessary connection, as respects the relation of its empirical 
content to antecedent conditions. The nature of this free caus- 
ality very properly remains for Kant a mystery.* The noumenal 
can have no temporal and no truly dynamical relation to the phe- 
nomenal. Freedom gets itself defined at this stage as “ the fac- 

1 Jbid., Ul, p. 39% 


2 Jhid., II, p 423. 
SCf. Xr. d. p. V., VIII, p. 231 
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ulty of beginning a state spontaneously.’’* It inheres in every 
object as its intelligible aspect. Speaking of an object in gen- 
eral Kant says: “As in it, so far as it is a noumenon, nothing 
happens, and no change which requires dynamical determination 
of time, and therefore no connection with phenomena as causes, 
can exist, that active being would so far be quite independent 
and free in its acts from all natural necessity, which can exist in 
the world of sense only.”’? Activity can here refer only to log- 
ical efficacy, since the noumenon cannot be distinguished from 
the phenomenon except logically. Freedom can be said to 
begin a state only in that it applies to the eternal ground of that 
state, since time must be excluded from its operation. The ten- 
dency that appears in Kant to bestow the category of causality 
with one hand and take it away with the other, is a very natural 
result of its anomalous character. 

The very same difficulty arises with the influence which God 
exerts upon the world. God, as well as freedom, is a product of 
logical analysis, and His relation to the world after He has been 
set up can consist only in that He is conceived as its unconditioned 
aspect, or its ultimate ground for thought. Kant’s treatment of 
this situation makes visible the darkness that surrounds the opera- 
tion of freedom, if we try to comprehend it at all. ‘If I think,” 
he says toward the end of the Avri#tk der Urtheilskraft,“ a super- 
sensible Being as the first mover, and thus by the category of 
causality as regards its determination of the world . . . I must 
not think it as existing in any place in space nor as extended; I 
must not even think it as existing in time, or simultaneously with 
other beings. Hence I have no determinations whatever which 
could make intelligible to me the condition of the possibility of 
motion by means of this Being as its ground. Consequently, I 
do not in the very least cognize it by means of the predicate of 
cause (as first mover), for itself; but I have only the representa- 
tion of a something containing the ground of the motions in the 
world; and the relation of the latter to it as their cause, since it 
does not besides furnish me with anything belonging to the con- 


14¢ Von selbst.”’ Kr. d.r. V., Ul, p. 419. 
2 Jbid., I1 p. 425. 
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stitution of the thing which is cause, leaves its concept quite 
empty.””' Similarly, as to the nature of the process of freedom 
we may say much negatively, but only this positively: that it 
consists in the representation of a something containing the 
ground of phenomena. By such a conception, Kant is safe in 
saying, ‘‘the understanding would not be wronged in the least.” * 

Thus far on purely Kantian grounds we are entitled to consider 
man only as one among many objects of experience, and as en- 
joying a freedom that is the possession of all alike. But if the 
freedom so far established is not the peculiar possession of man, 
how are we to account for the fact that it is commonly ascribed 
ex¢lusively to human action? Let us suppose B in the present 
instance to be a human individual. As respects his empirical 
character, he will be caused by the other phenomena with which 
he is conjoined in the world of experience. As respects the ulti- 
mate reason of his existence, he is caused because the universe is 
what it is. So far he differs in no wise from any object in ex- 
perience. But there remains the highly important endowment of 
self-consciousness. Although his own empirical character forms 
an object of his internal and even external sense, yet he is con- 
scious of identity with it. But more than this istrue. For while 
in the case of the ordinary object of sense the sensible represen- 
tation is prior in his consciousness to the intelligible representa- 
tion, 2. é., its content is given before he logically differentiates the 
fact of its existence, in this case the order is inverted, and he is 
aware that he is before he knows what he is. In so far as this 
awareness of his reality is present when his empirical character 
produces certain results in the empirical world, he is conscious of 
free agency. For the resulting state is here grounded, through 
the medium of his consciousness, directly upon arbitrary and un- 
conditioned fact. In this manner every one of his actions may be 
empirically determined without vitiating his freedom. We read 
in the Transcendental Dialectic that ‘as that empirical character 
itself must be derived from phenomena as an effect, and from 
their rule which is supplied by experience, all the acts of a man, 

\Kritik der Urtheilskraft, WV, p. 393 (Cf., Ar. d. r. V., 11, pp. 432, 433)- 

*Kr. d. r. V., Il, pp. 427, 428. 
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so far as they are phenomena, are determined from his empirical 
character and from the other concomitant causes according to 
the order of nature ; and if we could investigate all the manifes- 
tations of his will to the very bottom, there would be not a single 
human action which we could not predict with certainty, and 
recognize from its preceding conditions as necessary.”' Thus 
there is no distinction between free and determined acts, but all acts 
are alike both free and determined according as they are regarded 
as related to their intelligible ground, or to their temporal antece- 
dents. The self-conscious individual will be free, as we shall see 
later, just in proportion as he is conscious of his own existence 
with reference to the act; while by an observer he may justly be 
regarded as a part of nature, and completely governed by its 
laws. 

But what are we to say of the assertion that man is free by 
virtue of his intelligence or faculty of reason? Kant says that 
“man, who knows all the rest of nature through his senses only, 
knows himself through mere apperception also, and this in ac- 
tions and fnternal determinations, which he cannot ascribe to the 
impressions of the senses. Man is thus to himself partly a phe- 
nomenon, partly, however, namely with reference to certain facul- 
ties, a purely intelligible object, because his actions cannot be 
ascribed to the receptivity of the senses. We call these faculties 
understanding and reason.’’? What, in the first place, is to be un- 
derstood by a faculty and its operation? It is safe to say that if 
the understanding means anything apart from categorized experi- 
ence, or reason anything apart from its idea of the unconditioned, 
the distinction can here again exist only for thought. The un- 
derstanding is the ground of the empirical system, the fact of the 
orderly arrangement of experience. Reason is the ground of 
the individuality of the universe, the determination of reality to 
be. It is thus prior to understanding, and is the pure sponta- 
neous cause to which freedom especially appertains. Man, by 
virtue of his very existence, shares in this universal reason, and 
in this peculiar causality inhering in it. A change in the empir- 


1 Jbid., Il, p. 431. 
2 Jbid., Il, pp. 428, 429. 
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ical world which an observer might properly assign to temporal 
causality he can assign to this arbitrary principle that finds ex- 
pression in him. To apply Kant’s own words: ‘“ Reason is, 


1 


therefore, the constant condition of all free actions by which man 
takes his place in the phenomenal world.’”’ 

To consider this difficult point in another manner, let us once 
more start with B as an individual occupying his place among 
other objects of sense in the phenomenal world. Like all ob- 
jects he possesses an empirical character, viz., the content which 
relates him to surrounding objects, and an intelligible character, 
viz., the existence aspect abstracted by thought. This would 
constitute an exhaustive treatment of B from an ‘anthropolog- 
ical’ point of view.” But it must be supplemented by the ac- 
count which he renders of himself. Here the empirical character 
differs in no essential from that of the observer’s point of view. 
The intelligible character, however, is here not the product of a 
logical differentiation, but consists in an original and permanent 
consciousness of his own existence. In short, that transcendental 
object which is everywhere discernible as the ground of the 
world, is here conscious of itself. By virtue of this fact, B is in 
possession of the faculty of reason, and is conscious of that free- 
dom which from the observer’s point of view can be only log- 
ically imputed tohim. What in the empirical world is known asa 
change, is from B’s point of view conduct and all conduct, 2. ¢., all 
change consciously referred to himself by B, is free. It is free, 
moreover, in the sense that we could consistently say that it 
might have been otherwise. For the fact of the universe is an 
arbitrary fact. B’s act might have been otherwise because the 
world might have been otherwise. The question why the 
world is not otherwise is a vain one, but a possible one 
nevertheless. ‘‘ Reason, it is supposed,” says Kant, “is pres- 
ent in all the actions of man, in all circumstances of time, 
and always the same ; but it is itself never in time, never ina 
new state in which it was not before; it is determining, never 
determined. We cannot ask, therefore, why reason has not de- 

\/bid., II, p. 433. 
*/bid., 11, p. 431. 
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termined itself differently, but only why it has not differently de- 
termined the phenomena by its causality. And here no answer 
is really possible. For a different intelligible character would 
have given a different empirical character, and if we say that, in 
spite of the whole of his previous course of life, the offender 
could have avoided the lie, this only means that it was in the 
power of reason, and that reason, in its causality, is subject to no 
phenomenal and temporal conditions, and lastly, that the differ- 
ence of time, though it makes a great difference in phenomena, 
and their relation to each other, can, as these are neither things 
nor causes by themselves, produce no difference of action in ref- 
erence to reason.””' 

Plainly, then, the only freedom here conceived is the eternal 
freedom to be otherwise than it is, enjoyed by the universe as a 
whole, and participated in consciously or unconsciously by all the 
members of the universe. Just how valuable this privilege is when 
the changeless character of reality blocks the way, is a different, 
but a highly important consideration. But the universe, and man, 
admitted to the same station by his faculty of reason, may tri- 
umphantly assert against all hostile necessitarians that they are 
what they are for no cause whatsoever save that they everlast- 
ingly choose to be. That man should in his temporal moments 
regret his eternal choice is one of the inconveniences of this world 
of appearance. Such is the freedom of the first A7vz#k. It is 
a transcendental idea, conceived by Reason and having just as 
much meaning as Pure Reason alone can put into it. It is cre- 
ated to meet a demand for unconditioned reality, and it is no more, 
no less, than just that unconditioned reality. Questions whose 
answers do not follow from this simple account are ruled out. Its 
operation is incomprehensible because it cannot strictly be said to 
consist in any operation. Freedom accounts for objects of sense 
finally and unconditionally by basing them upon the irreducible 
‘factness’ of the universe. It relates the world of experience 
to an arbitrary and independent ground, but the relation is a log- 
ical relation and the ground is an abstraction. Our knowledge of 
it consists in our ability to “comprehend its incomprehensi- 


\{bid., 11, pp. 435, 436; (cf sq. ). 
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bility.” Such is the birth and early history of the hero of that 
moral drama to which we may now turn our attention. 

In the Aritih of Judgment we read that “ of the three pure ra- 
tional ideas, God, freedom, and immortality, that of freedom is 
the only concept of the supersensible which (by means of the 
causality that is thought in it) proves its objective reality in na- 
ture by means of the effects it can produce there.’’? On the basis 
of this distinction, God and immortality are “ mere things of faith,” 
in so far as they are ideas that must be valid for moral conduct, 
in spite of their entire lack of cognizable content.’ Freedom, on 
the other hand, may advance a stage beyond the other modes 
of the supersensible, and assume the title of a ‘scibile,’ or thing 
of fact.‘ Of all other things it is demanded that there should be 
a corresponding intuition ; but this is not possible in the case of 
freedom, and its vesu/ts may be accepted instead. Its reality, 
says Kant, “ regarded as that of a particular kind of causality (of 
which the concept, theoretically considered, would be transcend- 
ent), may be exhibited by means of practical laws of pure reason 
and conformably to this in actual actions, and consequently in ex- 
perience." In other words, although a free act nowhere appears 
comprehensible as such, nevertheless freedom, when conceived 
in obedience to the demands of reason, applies to the world of 
experience. Although, if we should start with the world of 
experience, we would never infer freedom therefrom, yet having 
once established it as an idea, we can there find illustrations of 
it. Not only does Pure Reason in its practical aspect issue a new 
call for freedom, but in the case of the moral act we are confronted 
with a concrete embodiment of it. Let us, therefore, examine the 
moral act in order to discover the nature of the freedom which 
it embodies. 

The dictum ‘duty for duty’s sake’ means, as applied to 
Kant’s doctrine, that the essentially moral act is performed with- 

\Grundlegung, VIII, p. 100; (cf. VIII, p. 98; Ar. d. r. V., Supplement 2 ; II, 
pp. 677, 678). 

kr. d. U., IV, p. 382. 

3 Jbid., IV, pp. 375, 376; (cf. Ar. d. r. V., Supplement 2; II, p. 676). 

* Jbid., 1V, p. 373. 
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out reference to motives. The act rests absolutely and ultimately 
upon the will of the individual to do the act. If B’s act were 
incited by a motive, or mechanically caused, it would in so far 
cease to be B’s act; and just so far as B is not to be held respon- 
sible for the act it is unmoral. This is autonomy in its negative 
aspect, and so far the freedom and the morality of an act are 
identical. But a moral act is by no means an unregulated act. 
On the contrary, it is very rigidly subject to law, with the proviso 
that the law shall be imposed and obeyed by the same will. The 
positive aspect, then, of the autonomy of the moral individual, is 
that he shall himself impose a law that shall regulate his conduct. 
A very important question now arises. Is this self-imposed law 
a normative law, in the sense that it may be either obeyed or dis- 
obeyed ? Or is it a descriptive law, indicating the actually exist- 
ing nature of the will to which it applies? Consider the possi- 
bility of disobeying such a law. No act in the empirical world 
of time could have reference to the self-imposed and extra- 
temporal law, because it would necessarily obey the general 
mechanical law of phenomena. On the other hand, it is incon- 
ceivable that a will that is out of time should disobey a self- 
imposed law. For the act and the law would be on exactly the 
same plane, eternally coexistent and logically coequal. They 
would simply coalesce and form a single law. This dilemma is 
unavoidable. Either the act belongs to the intelligible world, 
where it must be identical with its own law, or it belongs to the 
phenomenal world, where it obeys a mechanical law which is 
imposed upon it from without. There can be no autonomy in 
the Kantian sense without conformity. The only law that can 
arise from a super-temporal lawgiver, and have reference to him- 
self, is a law that embodies his own actual type of conduct. 

One might try to avoid this conclusion by asserting that the 
individual, by virtue of his share in the universal will, imposes a 
law which his individual will may obey. But the same argument 
will hold good here. For so far as the individual disobeys such 
a law, he ceases to impose it, and so if still subject to it, loses 
his autonomy. 

We are forced then to the second of the above alternatives, and 
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must conclude that the moral law is an expression for the ulti- 
mate nature of the individual ; and that in so far as his act has any 
moral predicates whatsoever it is in obedience to that law. Such 
is not only the logical outcome of the Kantian principle of auton- 
omy, but the substance of much of that philosopher’s discussion 
ofthe problem. He is willing to zdentsfy freedom and autonomy. 
We read, ¢. g., “that although freedom is not a property of the 
will depending upon physical laws, yet it is not for that reason 
lawless ; on the contrary, it must be a causality acting according 
to immutable laws, but of a peculiar kind. . . . What else then 
can freedom of the will be but autonomy, that is the property of 
the will to be a law to itself?”"' Clearly we are not here deal- 
ing with a freedom that enables the individual to decide between 
obeying and disobeying the moral law, but rather with a freedom 
that consists solely in obedience to the moral law. In other 
words, to be free and to. do one’s duty are precisely the same 
thing. Again he says: ‘‘ This ‘I ought’ is properly an ‘I would,’ 
valid for every rational being, provided only that reason deter- 
mined his actions without any hindrance.”’ * 

The above quotation doubtless suggests Kant’s discussion On 
the Radical Evil in Human Nature, a treatise which presents many 
puzzling difficulties of its own, but which does not in the least vi- 
tiate our general interpretation. Radical evil, according to Kant, is 
a propensity on the part of man to subordinate the law of Reason 
to the springs of sensibility. The propensity is imputable, and so 
originates in the elective will out of time.’ The source is not de- 
fined except in this negative manner. The propensity to evil, then, 
is both opposed to Reason and a friort. But Kant in no way 
shows how man’s eternal nature can utter itself in two contradic- 
tory opposite ways. The elective will out of time prescribes a law 
for itself, and likewise invites into itself a propensity to subordinate 
that law to unlawful springs of action. In such a situation both 
law and disobedience dissolve into the neutrality of fact. Weare 


not concerned here with the inconsistencies and difficulties, but 


'\Grundlegung, VIII, p. 79 
*/hid., VIII, p. 82. 
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with the significance of the Kantian conception of freedom. 
Here as elsewhere, there is no provision for free disobedience to a 
moral imperative. The so-called disobedience enacted in this @ 
priori predisposition to evil is on the same footing as the impera- 
tive itself, and cannot be differentiated from it. They unite to 
form a single law, and that not a demand but a matter of fact. 

Returning, then, to the individual’s conduct, and declining to 
distinguish an irrational propensity from a rational law where 
both inhere in the same self and are both a friori, it is plain that 
when the man is free in the Kantian sense of having his eternal 
nature consciously determine his act, the ought and the actual 
are one and the same thing. Will Kant defines as the endow- 
ment of a being who is rational, and conscious of his causality in 
respect of his actions ; so that we may now assert that every will 
isa good will. To consciously originate an act is to practice 
freedom, which is to act according to the law of the individual’s 
intelligible nature, which is to fulfill or awaken to consciousness 
the eternal will, which is one with the will that grounds the 
universe. 

Let us now compare the notion of freedom which we ex- 
tracted from the first Avi#k, Freedom was there connected 
with the irreducible fact aspect of any phenomenon. In the case 
of man, his act was consciously free just in proportion as he con- 
ceived it to be grounded upon his intelligible nature, 7. ¢., in pro- 
portion as he conceived it to follow from the fact that he was 
what he was, and so in turn from the fact that the universe eter- 
nally was what it was. Is not the principle of autonomy as 
Kant states it another expression of exactly the same thing ? 
Here the act, in so far as it is free and moral, is reg- 
ulated by the law which expresses the intelligible nature of the 
agent ; which, again, is the law of the whole intelligible world 
of which he isa member. The two statements coincide entirely 
except for the word ‘law,’ which, being synonymous with in- 
telligible nature, makes no essential difference. Man acts, then, 
or engages in free willing, when he is conscious of himself in re- 
spect of his ultimate and eternal nature, as the unconditioned 
cause of a change in the world of experience. His empirical 
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character may operate in the chain of causes and effects without 
his being distinctly conscious of it, as when he is influenced by 
passion, or performs certain deeds mechanically. In such cases 
his action is involuntary, and in so far free. But for most of the 
changes that are causally related to his empirical character he 
deliberately assumes the responsibility. He identifies them with 
himself, conceives them as being grounded in himself, and de- 
termined by the eternal self-determination of himself, and so of the 
universe. Such acts are not only free but moral, and not only 
moral but virtuous, since they are the conscious fulfillment of the 
law which the individual has eternally imposed upon himself, z. ¢., 
the law of his eternal nature. This law is equivalent to the intel- 
ligible nature of the universe, and is thus the categorical impera- 
tive phrased to read: Act so as to express in your act: the eternal 
nature of a self-consistent universe. The categorical imperative 
is never disobeyed, but man is distinguished as the moral crea- 
ture because he alone attains to self-consciousness, and so may 
be aware of the unconditioned ground of his causation. In him 
it is true, to use Kant’s own expression, “ that a free will anda 
will subject to moral laws are one and the same thing.”' We 
may now use Kant’s own words to sum the whole matter up: 
“Since . . . the world of understanding (here referring to the 
intelligible world) contains the foundation of the world of sense, 
and consequently of its laws also, and accordingly gives the law 
to my will (which belongs wholly to the world of understanding), 
directly . . . it follows that, although on the one side I must 
regard myself as a being belonging to the world of sense, yet on 
the other side I must recognize myself as subject as an intelli- 
gence to the law of the world of understanding, 7. ¢., to reason, 
which contains this law in the idea of freedom, and therefore as 
subject to the autonomy of the will ; consequently I must re- 
gard the laws of the world of understanding as imperatives for 
me, and the actions which conform to them as duties.’’* Strip- 
ped of its technicalities this passage means, when interpreted con- 
sistently with other expressions of Kant’s thought, that freedom 


1 Grundlegung, VIII, p. 79 
2 Jbid., VII, pp. 87, 88. 
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is not a power determining the nature of the world through gen- 
uine choices, but a logically separate aspect of an ultimately fixed 
and changeless world. The universe in the last analysis is con- 
tingent. Causal determination is a secondary process. There is 
a court of final fact from which there is no appeal. It happens 
that Spinoza called the fiat of this court Necessity. But Kant 
has called it Freedom, and in this felicitous substitution of terms 
he has been followed by the majority of those who have built 
upon his criticism. With Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, and 
many recent idealists, this same abstraction, given a slightly 
different rendering, bears the honored name of Freedom. The 
only purpose of this paper is to make plain the import of the 
Kantian conception. It denies dual possibility, or genuine al- 
ternatives, and substitutes the negative principle of the absence of 
external determination. One may appreciate the meaning of 
such an interpretation by bearing in mind that in the universe of 
Kant and his followers there is no provision whereby anything 
may have been otherwise than it is. Furthermore, there are no 
genuine possibilities unrealized. If these propositions involve 
confusing temporal terms it is the fault of freedom. No philos- 
ophers talk so glibly of freedom as Kant and his successors, and 
yet none have provided for a world more strictly inevitable in all 
its details. If it has been the part of the idealists to insist upon 
the moral value of freedom, that insight should now be supple- 
mented by a definition of freedom that shall be metaphysically 
grounded without the loss of this moral value. Possibly it will be 
found that the idealistic metaphysics has led to an abstract defi- 
nition of freedom that fails utterly to do justice either to the com- 
mon moral life, or to the requirements of the idealist’s own eth- 
ical interpretations. We may then look forward to the more 
difficult but not impossible task of giving a positive and consist- 
ent meaning to this venerable and baffling conception. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Psychologie der Axtome. Von Dr. Juttus Scuuttz. Gottingen, 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1899.—pp. 232. 

The object of this book is to give a psychological account of the 
origin of the general principles in accordance with which the system 
of knowledge is organized. It deals mainly with axioms, but it 
touches on many other subjects which stand in more or less direct 
relation to them. The discussion is very interesting and valuable, 
though the style and mode of treatment are unequal in the different 
parts. 

The author defines his position by reference to the Kantian and 
positivistic systems of philosophy. From Kant he takes the statement 
that there are axioms and principles prior to and constitutive of human 
experience ; from the positivists he takes the principle of development 
from experience. He then reconciles the two theories by putting the 
foundation of the principles far back in the line of evolution, some- 
what as Spencer does in his theory of intuition. The main position 
is that axioms are really postulates, Forderungsdise, expressions of will 
or impulse. 

The first book deals with the more general aspect of the problem. 
The question regarding the meaning of origin is taken up first, and is 
justified from the phenomenal, psychological point of view. The life 
of mind begins with the association of sensations, and with this asso- 
ciation goes time, which is simply its form. But if time, the most 
original of the forms of perception, be given with association, then 
all the other forms and principles must have their origin in the work 
of association. In answering the question which follows, regarding 
the subject which feels, Dr. Schultz discusses the theory of the exist- 
ence of a soul substance or monad, together with the problem of the 
relation of such a monad to matter. The solution of these problems 
is found in the inapplicability of the substance category to mind. 
The book ends with the author’s theory of association and its physio- 
logical basis. 

In Book II, where we enter on the proper theme of the volume, 
the principle of identity is first investigated. When we look at it as 
the postulate of keeping firm hold of what is before us—whether in 
images, concepts, or judgments—we see that it contains the central 


meaning of other axioms, such as contradiction, and excluded middle. 
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Before the stage of language this postulate must have existed in the 
form of impulse. But, even before this impulse to identify, there must 
come the existence of complexes which are to be identified. Thus 
the investigation enters on the question regarding the origin of such 
complexes. We learn then that space is the form of the perception 
of any simultaneous aggregate or agglutination of sensations from one 
sense, the agglutination being assisted by the increasing rapidity of 
association of successive ideas through exercise and habit. Out of the 
spatial agglutination of sensations arises the consciousness of the thing 
or the image, whose formation is again furthered by such factors as 
repetition and interest. When once ‘things’ exist, the mind is able 
to compare them and discover similarities. The actual process of 
comparison, however, does not imply the reproduction of definite 
images ; all that is needed, when the object appears, is the presence 
of a pleasurable feeling of ease in its apperception, termed a Gewohn- 
heitsgefiihi. \f both members of the comparison appear, then we have 
occasion for the proposition of the form 4 = A, from which the ex- 
plicit principle of identity can arise. Identification, however, is a 
more complex process than comparison. It is not extreme similarity, 
nor is it continuity in the object of experience which gives rise to the 
judgment; it is the reappearance of the object after an interval when 
the object has been expected, 7. ¢., when feelings of tension precede 
its reappearance. The feelings which precede, taken with those that 
follow the object, combine to form a Heimgefiihi. The principle of 
uniformity likewise rests on expectation, 7. ¢., the reproduction in the 
form of feeling or idea of connections previously established and the 
impulse to meet them in a similar way. Uniformity or regularity, 
again, is the basis of induction. Induction in its higher stages differs 
from the play of simple association through the definite representation 
of the ideas dealt with. 

Having thus examined what is termed ‘the logical apparatus of 
the highest animals,’ Dr. Schultz proceeds in the third book to the 
consideration of ideas peculiar to human thought, The beginning of 
this higher stage lies in the consciousness of self. After and through 
the formation of this consciousness arises another form of thought, 
persistence in change. But the self which persists throughout its 
changing states is related to them in two ways: they are its proper- 
ties, or they are its actions. We see then the origin of the categories 
of substance and cause ; they relate first to the ego, and are then pro- 
jected into the external world. The principle of the conservation of 
matter, and the atomic theory are neither strictly proved or provable ; 
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they can be regarded only as postulates which are based on our sub- 
jective tendencies, while at the same time they receive more or less 
confirmation in experience. In order to understand causality, we 
must note that it rests on a threefold basis in personal experience: 
the will to move the limbs of our body, the consequent movement of 
external objects, and lastly the movement of the limbs by the action of 
external objects. The hypothesis of actio in distans is distrusted 
merely because we have no personal experience by which to interpret 
it: werstehen hetsst nachleben. Difficulties which arise in regard to 
causality may be traced to its threefold basis. Regularity or uni- 
formity of experience alone cannot explain the causal consciousness ; 
that form in which the element of magnitude appears is a special dif- 
ficulty in the way of the positivistic explanation. The principle of 
sufficient reason in its most useful form, which forbids us to assume 
anything unnecessary, rests simply on laziness, the rooted objection 
to an unnecessary labor. At the close of this book we have an 
analysis of abstract thinking ; according to the author’s view, abstract 
ideas.and reasonings are accompanied by the consciousness that the 
thoughts ought to be realized, and by a Mogilichheitsgefiih/, the convic- 
tion that we could, if necessary, bring to mind the concrete images 
and ideas which are implied. In the fourth book various supposed 
objections to the theory of the volume are dealt with. The chief 
attention is given to positivism, whose fundamental error is said to 
lie in its confusion regarding the distinction between psychical 
occurrence and physical movement. The last book deals with the 
more concrete applications of the theory to arithmetic, geometry, and 
mechanics. 

The general scope of Dr. Schultz’s views can be seen from this ac- 
count, which, however, does not do justice to the many acute obser- 
vations scattered through the volume. But the book seems to contain 
too much or too little ; too much if it is to be kept strictly within the 
limit of its title ; too little if an adequate discussion is to be given of 
the many points which are raised. It is difficult to see why Dr. 
Schultz should seek so persistently and anxiously to refute positivism. 
The earlier empiricists no doubt neglected important factors in their 
analysis of experience ; they also tried to base their theories on the 
life of the individual without taking into account animal development 
and prehistoric human experience. But this is not true of all modern 
empiricists, and it seems clear that an attempt, like that of the author, 
to find a basis and motive for the development of principles far off 


in the earlier stages of life does not contradict, but only supple- 
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ments in a natural way the unhistoric empiricism of an earlier date or 
of the present day. It would seem, however, that the problem of 
mental development is yet to be solved by a still more skilful recon- 
ciliation of idealism and empiricism, in which more room will be left 
for a definite character or pre-formation of mental elements at the very 
origin of development. 

The reasons given for considering the axioms to be expressions of 
will do not seem to be conclusive. The precise meanings which we 
are to attach to the terms will and impulse, as well as feeling, are 
nowhere explained. There does not seem any sufficient reason, from 
the empirical point of view, for refusing to regard axioms and prin- 
ciples in the light of hypotheses—or what corresponds to hypotheses 
in the animal mind. Looking at the matter in this way, we might find 
the animal through the play of association coming to expect certain 
modes of happening in the world; now this expectation put in an- 
other form becomes a hypothesis or principle in regard to the con- 
stitution of the world. Unquestionably the practical needs and desires 
of life would act as impelling forces, but the primary character of the 
principle would remain not volitional but intellectual. If all thought 
is the product of will, as Dr. Schultz says, then so, of course, are the 
axioms. But I find no adequate proof given of this broad and some- 


what bold proposition. 
W. G. SMITH. 


Democracy and Empire. With Studies of their Psychological, 
Economic, and Moral Foundations. By FRANKLIN HENRY GID- 
pincs, M.A., Ph.D., Professor in Columbia University, New York. 
Author of ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology.’’ New York, The Mac- 
millan Company; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1900.—pp. 
X, 363. 

This book, of course, is not primarily a contribution to theoretical 
philosophy. The larger part of its contents falls rather within the 
provinces of sociology, economics, and political science. A first 
glance at the table of contents would lead a reviewer, writing for a 
philosophical journal, to expect grist for his mill only in two or three 
places. Such titles as ‘‘ The Democratic Empire,’’ ‘‘ Industrial De- 
mocracy,’’ ‘‘ The Trusts and the Public,’’ ‘‘ The Railroads and the 
State,’’ and ‘‘ The Consent of the Governed,’’ promise wide room 
for discussion in almost any other periodical than this Review. And 
yet a careful reading of the whole volume leads one to see that under- 
lying the treatment of all the special topics there is a philosophical 
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principle, consistently carried out. ‘That principle is no new one, 
It is as old as Plato and Aristotle, and as good as it is old. Professor 
Giddings states it in many ways, perhaps most succinctly when he 
says: ‘Integration and differentiation may, and normally do, pro- 
ceed together’’ (p. 352). 

In the first essay, ‘‘ The Democratic Empire,’’ Professor Giddings 
applies this principle by making such an empire consist in the federa- 
tion of ethically like-minded communities, each of which, ‘‘ homo- 
geneous in nearly every respect—in blood, in traditions, in beliefs, in 
interests—may successfully conduct a local or municipal government 
of highly diversified functions.’’ ‘‘ An imperial government must be 
yet more general, if it is not to suppress freedom and the democratic 
spirit. It must confine itself practically to three things: namely, the 
imperial defence, the suppression of conflict between one part of the 
empire and another, and insistence that local administration shall come 
up to a certain standard in its protection of life and property, and in 
its respect for enlightenment. Doing these things and only these, it 
can leave each component part of the empire to evolve its own law 
and its own administration in its own way—to become, in short, as 
democratic as the spirit and the experience of the people will permit” 
(p. 11). Insuch an organization, the heterogeneity is that of the dif- 
ferent kinships, customs, traditions, and religious faiths found in the 
different communities. The homogeneity is that of ethical like-mind- 
edness, consisting ‘‘in a common loyalty to the common judgment 
and will, in a common willingness to share a common destiny, and in 
a common conviction of the priceless value of individual, religious, and 
local liberty. Given mental and moral agreement in these particulars, 
and a nation of any territorial extent, of any admixture of blood, of 
interests, of religions, can wax strong generation by generation, while 
yet becoming more free and more diversified in its social organiza- 
tion’’ (pp. to-11). Such an empire ‘‘trusts to the spontaneous 
intercourse of men in the pursuit of their daily vocations to bring 
about a further assimilation which ultimately will perfect the human 
race in the spirit of brotherhood, under the single law of liberty.”’ 
And such an empire, too, ‘‘ England has already brought to a wonder- 


’ 


ful perfection,’’ and ‘‘the United States is destined to create’’ (p. 
12). To the question whether it is democratic to extend such an im- 
perial government over communities which do not consent to being 
included under its sway, Professor Giddings makes answer by raising 
a further question: What is the true meaning of the maxim that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
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erned? ‘‘ Asa statement of alleged political fact, it has singularly little 
content of truth. In human history governments have not often de- 
rived any powers, just or unjust, from any conscious, rational consent 
of the governed’’ (p. 259). ‘*‘ Over and over again, in our own his- 
tory, the powers of state and national governments have been coercively 
applied to compel the submission of men who believed that they had 
as good right to rebel against the existing governmental authority—be- 
cause they had never given, or were unwilling to continue, their con- 
sent to it—as had the men of the thirteen colonies who threw off the 
British yoke’’ (p. 263). If, therefore, by the consent of the gov- 
erned is meant consent af¢ the moment when they submit to authority, 
either our government has been unjust throughout the whole course of 
its history, or the maxim is false. But in the government exercised 
by parents over children, ‘‘the ethical justice of government has its 
source, not in the consent of subjects who at the moment are unfit to 
understand or to appreciate it ; but only in that approval which may be 
given or withheld after full experience of the nature, objects, and ex- 
cellence of government, and after the attainment of full maturity of 
reason to understand and to interpret it. In like manner, if a bar- 
barian people is compelled to accept the authority of a state more ad- 
vanced in civilization, the test of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
this imposition of authority is to be found not at all in any assent or 
resistance at the moment when the government begins, but only 7” the 
degree of probability that, after full experience of what the government 
can do to raise the subject population to a higher plane of life, a free 
and rational consent will be given by those who have come to under- 
stand all that has been done’’ (p. 265). 

The paper on ‘‘Imperialism’’ goes more fully into the economic 
and political advantages and dangers of such government, and ends 
with the prophecy that if we do not go hand in hand with Great Brit- 
ain in extending to the uncivilized peoples of the world ‘‘ an English 
civilization, with its principles of freedom, self-government, and op- 
portunity for all,’’ the Russian-Chinese combination will force upon 
them ‘‘its policy of exclusiveness and its tradition of irresponsible 
authority’’ (p. 289). ‘‘It is for the people of the United States to 
say’’ (p. 290). The verdict of the United States will presumably 
not be determined chiefly by deliberate judgment on the part of its 
citizens, for ‘‘a political majority of the voters of a large country, 
with diversified resources and occupations and a heterogeneous pop- 
ulation, will be governed mainly by a conservative instinct and will 
be modified only very slowly by opinion. It will carefully respect 
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the fundamental prejudices of ‘slow’ people’’ (p. 192). But there 
are agencies counteracting the conservatism of all huge masses. One 
means of progress is ‘‘ the unifying and stimulating influence of war”’ 
(p. 193). Our recent war with Spain, however, was not so mucha 
cause of any transformation of our ideals as the result of the national 
character. ‘‘ There existed that peculiar combination of the moral 
forces of sympathy and conviction with the inherited love of danger- 
ous enterprise, which, as I have attempted to show, must exist before 
the American people will go to war, but which is practically certain, 
when it does exist, to beget war’’ (p. 279). ‘‘If these hypotheses 
are sound, it follows that our wise men should discontinue their idle 
contention against cosmic law—in the realms of mind and of history 
—and should address themselves to the practical question: How can 
the American people best adapt themselves to their new responsibil- 
ities ?’’ (p. 270). Thus much space has been given in this REVIEw to 
these political views, because they show how proper philosophical 
principles can be applied to practical problems. This, of course, does 
not mean that principles, got from nobody knows where, can be forced 
on the facts of this very workaday world of now and here. It simply 
means that the world of facts is a world of correlated facts, of facts in 
a system ; and that a careful study of the principles of correlation and 
of system is not necessarily abstract. Abstract in one sense it must 
be, but so must every other study be abstract in the same sense ; that 
is, it must concentrate attention upon some one problem and for the 
nonce neglect other things. But this neglect need be only temporary. 
It is not an ignoring but a postponing of other interests. Now this 
science of the principles of relation is worth anything only when the 
relations studied are real relations ; that is, relations actually obtain- 
ing in the world of experience. In this sense, the study is concrete 
and may be of great practical value, especially in the problems of 
social organization. 

There are other essays in Professor Giddings’s book that deal more 
directly with philosophical problems, notably the second, the third, 
and the fourth papers, ‘‘ The Ethical Motive,’’ ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Society,’’ and ‘‘The Mind of the Many.’’ In this last paper, the 
author dwells upon a theme that he has already made familiar in his 
previous books, and detailed criticism here is unnecessary. The theme 
is that the essential and all-comprehensive social fact is like-minded- 
ness. A society exists only when among the members composing it 
there is a ‘‘consciousness of kind.’’ Society is ‘‘any number of 
like-minded individuals, who know and enjoy their like-mindedness, 
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and are therefore able to work together for common ends’’ (p. 51). 
In the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of Society,’’ criticisms are 
made upon Professor Baldwin’s conceptions that ‘‘the matter of so- 
cial organizations consists of thoughts ; by which is meant all sorts of 
intellectual states, such as imaginations, knowledges, and informations,’’ 
and that the form or method of social organization consists ‘‘ in the 
interaction of the individual as a particularizing force and society as a 
generalizing force.’’ Professor Giddings maintains that ‘‘ the substance 
of society at first is sympathy and instinct mainly. At its best estate, 
society may rise to a level where thought has for the moment com- 
pletely subordinated feeling. But usually, and throughout the greater 
part of its career, society is sympathy and instinct more or less or- 
ganized, more or less directed, more or less controlled, by thought ’’ 
(p. 39). Against Professor Baldwin’s view of the method of social 
organization, the author urges that the thought of seif is not so largely 
a product of the social relation as Professor Baldwin represents. 
‘‘The sociologist, then, must continue to think of the individual as 
being both an ego and a socius, and yet as being at all times more 
ego than socius’’ (pp. 33-34). ‘‘It seems probable, then, that 
in ‘ the dialectic of personal growth,’ the original ego with which the 
dialectic starts, plays throughout a controlling part; and that, after 
all, the process of developing a socius is one which essentially con- 
sists in modifying, by means of social relations and activities, an 
originally independent self’’ (p. 34). And this development of the 
socius is accomplished by the mediation of a perception of resem- 
blance working upon the material of social sympathy. 

In the paper on ‘‘ The Ethical Motive,’’ the distinction between 
the ethical and the economic motive is discussed, and the result ob- 
tained is stated as follows: ‘‘In more technical terms, then, the 
economic motive is the sum of those normal desires to which, at any 
given moment, we are giving a preferential attention. The ethical 
motive is the sum of those normal desires which, at the same given 
moment, we are denying attention or forcing out of consciousness by 
neglect, but which will presently assert themselves strongly enough to 
divert attention’’ (p. 20). Whether the economist would accept 
such a statement of the economic motive I shall leave to the econ- 
omist to say. At any rate, the ethical motive cannot be the sum of 
those normal desires to which we are denying attention. The only 
reason I shall give for such point-blank rejection of Professor Gid- 
dings’s definition is the first reason Professor Giddings gives in con. 
firmation of his definition, namely, the possible merging of the eco- 
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nomic into the ethical motive ‘‘when economy broadens out into a 
provision for the expansion and the future development of life” 
(pp. 20-21). If ‘‘the moral motive is one that makes for largeness 
of conscious life’’ (p. 17), and if a man may act ‘‘ for largeness of 
conscious life,’’ then surely he is giving preferential attention to the 
moral motive ; and yet, in accordance with the definition given, the 
moral motive in such a case must be the desires which are forced out 
of consciousness, and which will presently reassert themselves ; for in- 
stance, perhaps, the desire for sensual enjoyment at present neglected 
in deference to larger interests now consulted. Professor Giddings’s 
definition would necessitate the conclusion that no man could con- 
sciously act from what at the time would be the ethical motive. 
Strangely enough, the inclusion of future interests in the ethical motive 
leads to the exclusion of present attention to these future interests. The 
ethical motive, even upon Professor Giddings’s own showing, can be 
no less than regard for the w/o/e interest of the agent, including his 
future life with all its possibilities of improvement, but wot excluding 
the present desires that clamorously assert themselves. There are 
other points of interest in this discussion of the ethical motive, for ex- 
ample, the proposed reconciliation of utilitarian ethics with the ethics 
of duty ; but the limits of this review forbid further comment. The 
typography of the book is unusually good, only one error having come 
to the reviewer’s notice. On page 264, line 4 from bottom, ‘its’ 
should read ‘their.’ The book is one to be strongly commended both 
for the sanity of its thought and the clearness of its expression. 
EVANDER BRADLEY MCcCGILVARY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought. 
By ALEXANDER BaLMAIN Bruce, D.D. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899.—pp. viii, 431. 

This volume is composed of the Gifford Lectures for 1898, and is 
the second series by the same author, the previous series on the Proo- 
dential Order having been already published. ‘The lectures before us 
are mainly historical and critical, dealing with what the leading mor- 
alists of the past have thought about the moral order of the world, 
and with the author’s estimate of the value of their teachings. ‘‘ We 
see,’’ says Mr. Bruce, ‘‘ that the sages of various lands, in far-past 
ages, unite in the emphatic assertion of a Moral Order as the thing 
of supreme moment for the faith and life of man.’’ ‘‘ The root of 
this basal faith is an intense moral consciousness. Men believe ina 
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moral order in the cosmos because they have found a commanding 
moral order in their own souls.’’ He notes, too, that this faith is 
associated with various theological views—in Buddhism, with atheism, 
in the religion of the Greeks, with polytheism, and in that of the 
Hebrews with monotheism—and he remarks that ‘‘in view of this 
theological diversity, the common faith in an eternal august moral 
order may be regarded as the fundamental certainty, the vital element 
in the religion of humanity’’ (pp. 380, 381). 

In illustrating the thesis thus laid down, Mr. Bruce pursues, as we 
have said, a historical method, though not with strict regard to chro- 
nology. He begins with a brief account of Buddhism, treating par- 
ticularly of the doctrines of Karma and Nirvana, and then passes to a 
similar account of Zoroastrianism ; but the chapters dealing with these 
two religions contain nothing new, and nothing specially characteristic 
of the author. Next, he proceeds to an examination of the Greek re- 


_ ligion as distinguished from Greek mythology, dwelling particularly 


on the doctrine of nemesis as set forth by the three great tragedians, 
and on the Stoical doctrine of Providence, his account of the tragic writ- 
ers being very sympathetic and full. Next comes a chapter on divina- 
tion, which is treated as a really serious subject, and as if the author 
himself almost wished to believe in it. ‘‘ Divination,’’ he thinks, 
‘*may be regarded as a primitive form of revelation, and when placed 
under this category it gains in dignity’’ (p. 143); and he adds that 
‘the conception of a system of interpretable signs inwoven into the 
frame of nature, intended by Divine Providence to serve the purpose 
of revealing the future, is not on the face of it absurd’’ (p. 159). 
In the end, however, he abandons divination as out of date and pos- 
sibly mischievous. 

Having thus dealt with the Greeks and the earlier Asiatics, Mr. 
Bruce devotes a chapter to the Hebrew prophets, and another to the 
book of Job, and both chapters will be found interesting, though they 
contain nothing that is new, Then comes what the author, of course, 
regards as the most essential part of the book, the account of ‘* Christ’s 
teaching concerning Divine Providence.’’ Yet here again he presents 
nothing really new, but merely sets forth the views now prevalent in 
the Christian church. There are, however, certain defects in Mr. 
Bruce’s exposition, which ought not to be passed over in silence. Thus, 
he is not willing to admit the notorious fact that Christ believed in evil 
spirits, and leaves out of view the notion entertained by Christ and all 
his first disciples that the world was speedily coming to an end. 

Having thus reviewed the principal moral systems of the ancient 
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world, the author takes a leap down to the nineteenth century, and 
considers some of the more recent doctrines regarding the relation 
between morality and Providence. He devotes one chapter to the 
modern optimists, taking Emerson and Browning as their representa- 
tives, and two chapters to what he calls ‘modern dualism,’ meaning 
those recent doctrines which try to account for the evil in the world 
by the assumption of a power of some kind antagonistic to the good 
principle. He touches briefly on Mill’s essays on religion, and dwells 
at length on the anonymous work published some time ago entitled 
Evil and Evolution, in which the doctrine of the devil is set forth 
anew. Mr. Bruce also pays his respects to Mr. Benjamin Kidd and 
others who maintain that reason cannot furnish a basis for religion. 
His criticisms of these writers are judicial and often acute, and are 
among the best things in the book. He treats the ethical movement 
in this country and England with respect and sympathy, and emphat- 
ically asserts, in opposition to most theologians, that there can be 
morality of a high order without a belief in God. In the end, how- 
ever, he reverts to Christianity as not only the best moral and relig- 
ious system, but as all-sufficient. After reviewing what he kad said of the 
characteristics of the other ancient religions, he says: ‘‘ One does not 
need to be a clergyman ora professed apologist, but only a candid 
student of comparative religion to satisfy himself that the teaching of 
Christ combines the merits and avoids the defects specified in the 


foregoing review. . . . In its moral idea it unites the gentleness of 
Buddhism with the militant virtue of Zoroastrianism. Its doctrine of 
God satisfies all rational requirements. . . . Its doctrine of man 


equally commends itself to the instructed reason and conscience as all 


that can be desired’’ (p. 390). 


I disagree entirely with the author in what seems to me to be an ex- 
travagant estimate of Christianity ; but discussion of that subject would 
lead me too far afield. There is one point, however, in Mr. Bruce’s 
exposition that calls for criticism. It seems to me that he has missed 
the most essential element in the moral order of the world. He has 
confined his attention almost exclusively to the question of retribution. 
What he is most concerned to know is whether the course of nature is 
such that in the long run the righteous will prosper and the wicked be 
punished. But surely the most essential question is whether the course 
of nature is favorable to the progress of righteousness itself. What a 
good man chiefly wants is to succeed in the pursuit and attainment of 
goodness, not to be rewarded for attaining it. Huxley a few years 
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ago advanced the paradox that the cosmos is neither favorable nor un- 
favorable to the growth of morality, but indifferent to it; but Mr. 
Bruce passes Huxley’s argument by with only a brief mention, and 
with no adequate appreciation of the question it raises. One would 
have thought that in tracing the course of opinion on moral and re- 
ligious themes the author would have inquired whether there has been 
in recorded times a substantial progress in the moral character of man- 
kind, yet Mr. Bruce seems never to have asked himself the question. 
His book, therefore, though meritorious in some respects, is not satis- 
factory as a discussion of its subjects, but leaves much to be desired by 
those who are interested in the profound and all-important problem of 
the moral order of the world. 
James B. PETERSON. 


Ethics and Religion. A Collection of Essays by Sir JouN 
Seecey, Dr. Fetrx ApLEeR, Mr. W. M. Satrer, Prof. Henry 
Sipewick, Prof. G. Von Gizyck1, Dr. BERNARD BOSANQUET, Mr. 
Lestit STEPHEN, Dr. Stanton Coit, and Prof. J. H. MurrHeap. 
Edited by the Society of Ethical Propagandists. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1900.—pp. ix, 324. 

This volume is a significant expression of some of the deeper spirit- 
ual needs of the age. It is both evidence and product of that steadily 
advancing Aufklaerung which has resulted in the breaking up of the- 
ological beliefs that had been commonly regarded as the sole ground 
and support of morality. The society under whose auspices it appears 
came into existence because of a conviction that for many earnest 
minds the old springs of moral inspiration had become dry, and the 
old centres of moral activity difficult, if not impossible, rallying- 
points. 

The distinguished list of contributors is a sufficient guarantee of the 
interest and value of the book. ‘The first essay, from which the vol- 
ume has received its title, is by Sir John Seeley, and was delivered 
before the Ethical Society of Cambridge. Then follow two essays by 
Felix Adler, the one on Freedom of Ethical Fellowship, the other on 
The Ethical Bond of Union. ¥rom Mr. Salter’s pen is given the last 
chapter of his Z+hica/ Religion under the same title, and an additional 
paper on Zhe True Basis of Religious Union. Professor Sidgwick 
treats of Zhe Scope and Limits of the Work of an Ethical Society, and 
The Aims and Methods of an Ethical Society, the latter of which papers 
appeared in the /nternational Journal of Ethics with the title My Sta- 
tion and Its Duties. Professor von Gizycki’s contribution is entitled 
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Ethics and Theology, and is the discussion which has for some years 
been familiar to readers of his Z¢hics. Mr. Bosanquet treats of Zhe 
Communication of Moral Jdeas as a Function of an Ethical Society. 
Mr. Leslie Stephens’s paper is on Zhe Aims of Ethical Societies. The 
Ethical Movement Defined is Dr. Coit’s theme. The book concludes 
with Professor Muirhead’s essay, Zhe Position of an Ethical Soctety. 
As many of these papers deal with the attitude of ethical societies to- 
wards the Christian church, viewed as an organ of practical moral in- 
struction, or as the champion of certain theological tenets claimed to 
be basal for morality, the title Zthics and Religion is not inappropri- 
ately given to the collection. Where the contributors represent such 
a diversity of ethical and religious belief no one will look for complete 
unity in their utterances. There are, however, several points upon 
which most of them agree, and which form a kind of platform for 
union in moral endeavor. While it would be an easy task to select 
points of interest in the separate essays, the best service may perhaps 
be rendered by attempting to indicate some of the more generally ac- 
cepted positions which belong to the work as a whole. 

Almost all the writers frankly recognize the important part played 
by the church as the teacher of positive morality. Sir John Seeley 
expresses this by saying that the Christian church ‘‘ has been for nearly 
two thousand years the great Ethical Society of the world’’ (p. 19). 
Such movements _as the ethical societies, he affirms, ‘‘ only grow out 
of a soil which has been formed by centuries of Christian tillage’’ 
(p. 19). And yet he admits the failure of the church to deal effect- 
ively with the moral problems of the day, and finds ‘‘ the old recog- 
nized organs of spiritual life paralyzed at the very moment when 
spiritual life itself is most active’’ (p. 6). And again, ... ‘‘the 
Christianity of the day may almost be said to teach religion perhaps, 
but not ethics’’ (p. 20). A few more marked exceptions to a tone 
of friendly recognition of the moral influence of the churches may be 
noted. Mr. Adler says: ‘‘ The wealth and depth of spiritual insight 
would, no doubt, to-day be greater in the world if spiritual truths 
had been kept in the fluent state, and had never been made the 
cornerstones of organized churches’’ (p. 36). Professor Gizycki 
expresses a similar thought when he says: ‘‘ The churches in the past 
have doubted the free moral strength of mankind. They do still; 
and in that way they are an obstacle to the moral life’’ (p. 200). 
Mr. Leslie Stephen quite naturally also runs afoul of elements in pop- 
ular Christianity, which he can only regard, in contrast with more 
pronounced errors, as ‘relatively’ elevating ; ‘‘ elevating as slavery 
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is said to have been elevating, when it was a substitute for extermina- 
tion’’ (p. 251). Professor Muirhead is also careful to differentiate 
the forms of theism as regards their moral influence. These excep- 
tions, I am aware, may seem to outnumber the cases which fall under 
the rule as at first stated. But, in spite of all such criticisms, codper- 
ation rather than antagonism is set forth as the principle of the ethical 
movement. It is hospitable toward men of all shades of opinion, 
provided only they are agreed in seeking to promote right living. It 
is recognized that theists and atheists, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
may all unite in furthering the interests of practical morality. 
Another principle on which there is general agreement is that the 
ethical societies should make it their task to teach morality rather 
than theories of morality. Sir John Seeley urges that the true method 
is to ‘‘ascend from practical needs’’ to the problems of abstract 
science, rather than to ‘‘descend from theory to practice.’’ In a 
similar spirit, Professor Sidgwick recommends that, instead of seeking 
for ultimate principles, they ‘‘ remain, as far as possible, in the region 
of ‘middle axioms.’ ’’ Mr. Bosanquet also insists upon the endeavor 
to communicate ‘‘moral ideas’’ and not ‘‘ ideas about morality,’’ as 
the true aim of such organizations. Mr. Stephen presents the same 
distinction as that between ‘‘ the abstract theory and the art of con- 
duct.’’ ‘* You no more teach men to be moral by giving them a 
sound ethical theory, than you teach them to be good shots by explain- 
ing the theory of projectiles’’ (p. 282). The academic teacher of 
ethics often has occasion to wish that this principle were better under- 
stood. He undertakes his task primarily to satisfy an intellectual 
demand, not to improve practical morals. He is fortunate if, in the 
prosecution of his work, he is not frequently made to feel the force 
of George Eliot’s saying to the effect that, after long study of ethics, 
men succeed in conducting themselves almost as well as before. 
While not in any wise denying the distinction stated above, Professor 
Muirhead ably argues for a somewhat wider interpretation of the func- 
tions of an ethical society, to include a discussion of some funda- 
mental principles. For, in the first place, such discussion, he says, 
‘whether we like it or not, is in the air,’ occupying an important 
place in all the literature of our time. And, in the second place, 
many of those who seek the aid of the ethical society are looking for 
intellectual help. ‘‘It is their reason that has been outraged, and it 
is their reason, in the first instance, that must be satisfied’’ (p. 323). 
Still another principle which may be said to be recognized, im- 
plicitly or explicitly by all, is that the sanctions «for the good life are 
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to be found in that life itself, not in the dispensation of any future 
state. In harmony with this view, the spirit of all the discussions is 
favorable to a scientific rather than a metaphysical method of ethics. 
There are, indeed, occasional references to a metaphysic of ethics, 
the function of which is to deal with problems touching the ultimate 
source and ground of that actual moral order, the facts of which a 
science of ethics collects, analyzes, classifies, and proximately explains. 
But the emphasis of the entire discussion clearly rests upon this 
scientific task. This emphasis is, I conceive, eminently sane. The 
course of the development of ethics has been making strongly in this 
direction. How few have been the positive contributions of meta- 
physics to ethics in the last fifty years, contrasted with the wealth of 
new material which has been offered by psychology, history, and the 
anthropological sciences generally! It is to a still more careful 
scrutiny of the facts of our individual and social life that we must look 
for progress in this department of thought. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the book has the inevitable de- 
fects of its merits. From its composite character it necessarily lacks 
any principle of progressive development. The repetitions of thought 
incident to the treatment of similar themes are constant. Several of 
the papers bear rather plainly the ear-marks of the ‘ occasional ad- 
dress.’ And only in a very limited degree is the volume a con- 
tribution to the scientific treatment of the problem suggested in the 
title. The purpose of making a strictly scientific contribution, how- 
ever, both the writers and collectors, I doubt not, would be the first 
to disavow. But in addition to its other elements of interest and 
value, the book contains not a few pages which by virtue of their in- 
spiring character deserve a place in any collection of ethical scriptures. 

WaLTER GoopNnow EVERETT. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


Psychophysischer Parallelismus und erkenntnistheoretischer Idealismus. 

FRANZ ERHARDT. Z., f. Ph., 116, 2, pp. 255-297. 

This article is a reply to criticisms made by Paulsen and Heymans on the 
author’s book Wechselwirkung zwischen Leth und Seele (1897). These 
writers had urged that Erhardt had not taken account of the idealistic charac- 
ter of the new parallelism, and thus had failed to refute that doctrine. While 
denying that this criticism is just, the author here undertakes to show 
in more detail why it is impossible to unite parallelism and epistemological 
idealism. In the first place, he urges that if all reality is ultimately psychi- 
cal, as idealists like Paulsen insist, then the series of physical phenomena 
in space exist only as subjective ideas, and there can be no real parallelism 
in the case. Secondly, he gives a sketch of his own epistemological posi- 
tion, referring frequently to his work on Erkenninistheorie. There is a real 
world outside our ideas, which, however, is non-spatial in character. There 
exist also the soul and its processes as something absolutely real, while the 
world of spatial things is only phenomenal. Now ‘‘ when we commonly say 
that certain movements in material nature produce sensations, perceptions, 
and feelings, this means in the language of idealism nothing more than that 
the non-spatial real processes which form the basis of movements produce 
in the soul the effects described. On the other hand, mental processes do 
not produce movements, but real changes which are themselves of a non- 
spatial character, but take the form of movements for our sense percep- 
tion.’’ The modern parallelists, however, say that all reality is in its ulti- 
mate nature psychical, and that body and soul are related as phenomenon 
and thing-in-itself. This is disputed by our author, who finds that this posi- 
tion is in opposition to the facts of experience, and, moreover, in itself in- 
consistent with parallelism. He finds also the assumption that all reality is 
ultimately psychical entirely unwarranted, and quite unnecessary in order to 
explain the mental life of man and the animals. The basis of the corporeal 
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world is a system of forces which are not psychical in nature, though they are 
non-spatial, Paulsen and others assume that mental processes must appear 
in phenomenal form as movements. Now it is true that mental processes 
are often, perhaps always, connected with movements, but the latter are by 
no means related to the former as phenomenal manifestation to absolute 
reality, but the phenomenal movements are themselves caused by real 
changes which are not of a psychical nature. Even if we adopt the iden- 
tity theory of Paulsen and Heymans, we find that the problem of the re- 
ciprocal relation of soul and body becomes transformed into the question 
whether causal relations are possible between the soul and the ultimate 
reality of the corporeal world. If the latter is of a psychical character, there 
can be no reason to assume the reciprocal action between the material and 
mental worlds. Again, from an idealistic point of view the alleged neces- 
sity for a mechanical explanation of everything entirely disappears. For 
ultimately every change in the external world must be understood from the 
activity of immaterial causes. To disprove reciprocal action it would be 
necessary to show that the immaterial elements which form the real inner 
side of the external world are in their nature incapable of entering into 


reciprocal relations with the soul. 


he 
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Criticisme ef monadisme. L. Daurtac. Rev. Ph., XXV, 7, pp. 18-32. 
This essay has for its text a recent work—La nouvelle monadologie, by 
Ch. Renouvier and L. Piat—which has given rise to considerable com- 
ment. M. Dauriac undertakes to make plain the steps by which its au- 
thors have arrived at their present philosophical position. The critical school 
has a Kantian origin, he declares, but ‘‘the Kantism of Ch. Renouvier is 
sometimes heterodox to the point of unrecognizability."’ His method re- 
mains critical, but with Kant the idea of scientific truth, though trans- 
formed, is not destroyed, while with Renouvier ‘belief’ is substituted for 
‘evidence.’ Belief is a word of many meanings, however, and in its su- 
preme degree signifies ‘‘ more than certainty.’ So it comes about that the 
new criticism has its postulates like the old—in the three celebrated postu- 
lates of the practical reason, with a fourth added to explain the origin of 
evil and to reject optimism without accusing God. It is true that to accept 
the argument of the chapter on ‘Justice’ one must acknowledge man as 
the author of evil, and that the reasoning here turns—as does much in 
Plato—on the myth of a sinless society (typified by Adam); but if imagina- 
tion be given the play, as it must if ‘evidence’ is not received, a myth may 
be taken as leading at least to ‘true opinion.’ Still imagination is not 
set free to invent what it pleases at hazard. It must recognize that the un- 
known is of the same nature as the known. Hence God appears in the 
likeness of a magnified man—the difference is in degree, not in kind. 
And, ‘‘if such is the God of criticism,’’ adds M, Dauriac, ‘‘ we must 
recognize that in making a place for Him in his doctrine M. Renouvier 
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has altered neither the precepts of his method nor the principles of his 
philosophy. What he was at forty he is at eighty-five—a critic and a phe- 
nomenalist.’’ In making place for this God, however, the new philosophy 
has developed a decided resemblance to that of Leibnitz—hence the title of 
the nouvelle monadologie. Belief being everything, subjective centers of 
belief were necessary, and thus Renouvier has logically declared himself a 
‘monadist’ on condition that ‘‘the monads shall be, or shall be able to 
be, in part, the causes of their representations.’ 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Necessity. G.E. Moore. Mind, No. 35, pp. 289-304. 

The object of this paper is to determine the meaning of the term ‘ neces- 
sity.’ The author discusses four possible criteria by which we may define 
necessity, viz., The feeling of compulsion, eternity, absolute certainty, 
and universality. The first of these criteria we cannot accept, since, while 
we have the feeling of compulsion with regard to all necessary truths, this 
feeling, being subjective, is itself quite contingent and variable, whereas 
by the necessary we usually mean that which is always and everywhere 
necessary. Neither can we accept the second of these criteria, since every 
truth, gwa truth, is eternally true, whereas when we speak of necessary truths 
we certainly at least imply that some truths are necessary and that others are 
not. The third, too, we must reject with the first, since, like it, it is a va- 
riable standard: Truths now thought most contingent were once believed 
with absolute certainty, and the majority of those now thought necessary 
were altogether unknown to and unthought of by the ancients.. In the case 
of the fourth criterion the article calls for further definition. If by the 
universally true we mean the eternally true, then this fourth criterion be- 
comes identical with the first, and must be rejected with it. Nor by the 
universal can we mean that which is common to many instances, since in 
the majority of necessary truths, ¢. g., those of mathematics, there is no 
explicit or even noticeable reference to any plurality of instances: when 
we say 5+7-=12, there is but one 5 and one 7. Yet the author thinks 
that a certain universality can be attributed to all necessary truths in the 
sense that a plurality of lesser truths are /ogica/ly bound up with, and de- 
rive their truth from them, and it is in this fact of logical priority that the 
criterion which we seek must be found. 

IRA MacKay. 


The Absolute of Hegelianism. A. K. RoGers. Mind, No. 35, pp. 332- 

348. 

There are two pretty distinct types of present day Hegelianism. By the 
one, emphasis is placed upon the comprehensive unity, the static timeless 
content of knowledge or reality; by the other, knowledge or reality is hab- 
itually configured as a living, developing, and therefore, changing organ- 
ism. The object of this paper is to discuss the relation of the concept of 
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God to this second type. By what right does the Hegelian of this latter and 
more recent type deny a distinct personality to God, and limit his being to 
a process of reality which finds its complete expression in the growth of 
human history? The one truth which all Hegelians, and even all others, 
will admit is that the course of human history is a revelation and a real 
expression of God's life. But there are at least three different interpreta- 
tions which may be placed upon this proposition. It may mean that the 
reality of God's being is literally and numerically identical with the reality 
of human history; that the reality of human history, visibly working there 
throughout the ages, exhausts the reality of God's being. Or, again, it 
may mean that human history in very truth reveals the life of God, but not 
that life in its entirety; that working in and through and finding its content 
in this history there is, nevertheless, a distinct and unitary God-person, 
Or, thirdly, we may give the proposition another interpretation, and, grant- 
ing that God's being is not exhausted in human history, identify his 
further being with unconscious physical nature. The last of these inter- 
pretations all Hegelians will deny, since for them there is no merely un- 
conscious physical nature ; the only possible medium of existence for them 
is conscious experience. We are, therefore, left with the first two of the 
above interpretations. The author here quotes abundantly from Dewey, 
Jones, Eastwood, Wallace, and others to show that the most recent trend 
of Hegelianism is characteristically along the line of the first of these inter- 
pretations, and is, therefore, strongly tinged with positivism. He then pro- 
ceeds to criticise this view on the ground that it involves the notion of a 
‘*growing God,’ a God, who, starting from the barest minimum, progres- 
sively comes to more complete knowledge of his own nature throughout the 
ages, a God doomed to eternal imperfection, an absolute forever relative 
and partial. But is not this difficulty to be found in any conception of the 
absolute as a process? The author thinks not. ‘‘ The trouble,’’ he says, 
‘comes in making ultimate reality a growth of 4now/edge.’’ The type of 
God's being, he thinks, is to be found not in knowledge, but in action. 
Our purposes may miscarry, our memories may fail, but our acts live on. 
Our acts are reality, not knowledge, and have their bearing on the whole 
universe of reality. Such an act, however, can only be explained 
by its relation to the purpose which it consciously serves, and such a 
conscious purpose can be present only to a waifary omniscient mind 
or person. If we try to apply it to a multitude of such persons, to a 
very large extent ignorant even of each other's existence, our explanation 
must most obviously fail. 
IRA MacKay. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


Das Bewusstseinsproblem, Emit Butiaty. Ar. f. sys. Ph., VI, 1, pp. 64- 
85; 2, pp. 176-209. 
In these articles the writer shows in the first place that all attempts to 
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explain experience, by opposing consciousness to an independently existing 
external world, must necessarily fail. Empirical psychology does not even 
touch the fundamental problem involved in the fact of consciousness ; for 
in limiting itself to conscious states it assumes independently existing 
psychical events, and so falls back into the old dualism. The problem 
belongs to epistemology, and must be solved by the limits of inner 
and outer reality within the limits of consciousness. The subjective 
element is characterized by activity, the objective element, 7. ¢., sensa- 
tions, by passivity. That sensations are essentially passive appears 
from the fact that they are unchangeable, and possess universal validity. 
An object may change its qualities, but a given sensation always re- 
mains identical with itself, and the fact of change becomes known 
through the opposition between the active element and the passive element 
within experience. The distinction between the physical and the psychical, 
between passivity and activity, when made within the limits of conscious- 
ness, coincides with the distinction between sensations and feelings. 
Through the opposition of these inseparable elements the apprehension of 
physical objects arises. Consciousness is limited to the appearance of the 
existential world lying beyond consciousness; for what is immediately given 
is not simply consciousness, but the consciousness of physical appearance. 
The phenomenal character of the physical world must be sought, not in its 
relation to consciousness, but in its relation to the existential world. Con- 
sciousness being limited to the opposition between. corporeity or passivity 
and activity, all that is a rior? and simply existential is taken out of the 
realm of consciousness, and the real content of corporeity and activity re- 
duces itself to the principles of absolute permanence and of absolute 
change. Beyond the limits of consciousness the world surrenders its 
physical character, but does not therefore cease to exist. Physical ap- 
pearance, which represents the unity of consciousness and the physical 
world, does not differ from the existential world in real significance, but 
only in form. 
BoypD BoDE. 

La perception des mouvements par le moyen des sensations tactiles des yeux. 

B. Bourpon. Rev. Ph., XXV, 7, pp. I-17. 

This article describes a number of experiments tending to show that much 
of the perception of movement is due to the movement of the eye itself, 
rather than to any sight impression. Tables of figures are given for the 
minimum visible movements of luminous lines, points, circles, etc. ‘‘I 
supposed at first,"” says M. Bourdon, ‘‘ that the sensations which thus per- 
mitted us to recognize position were the muscular sensations of the eyes 
(the head being supposed immovable); but now I am inclined to believe 
that the touch-sensations of the eyelids play an important, perhaps a pre- 
ponderant, part; and I suppose also that it is these sensations, together 
with those of the eye-muscles, which allow us to perceive the movement of 


an isolated object on which our eyes are fixed."’ 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 
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Les croyances implicites, C. Bos, Rev. Ph., XXV, 7, pp. 33-46. 

That the very foundations of our psychical life rest on belief and nothing 
but belief is the theme of this essay. The writer quotes copiously from 
many authors—Wundt, Balfour, Spencer, and James among them—but his 
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main thought is well summed up in an introductory sentence. ‘‘ These 

. beliefs have for their object (1) the reality of the self, in which is 
comprised belief in the existence of others and of an outside world, and (2) 
the reality of the present, which takes the form of belief in the past and in 
the future.’’ The treatment throughout is rather psychological than philo- 
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GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


ETHICAL. 
The Relation of Ethics to Religion. WWALTER GOODNOW EVERETT. Int. 

J. E., X, 4, PP. 479-493. 

In this paper the writer attempts to ascertain certain fundamental princi- 
ples which must govern us in distinguishing between morality and religion. 

I. Generic character. Religion views the individual in his relations to 
an infinite power more or less completely manifested in the cosmic order, 
Morality views him in his personal and social relations. Their normal and 
legitimate relation to one another is that of interaction, although they have 
existed, and often still exist, independently of each other. Religion has 
its source primarily in the relations which man sustains to nature, to the 
totality of those cosmic forces by which he is surrounded, and which pro- 
duce in him the idea of an infinite power. Morality springs from those 
human relationships in which the individual finds himself compelled to live 
and act. 

Il, Their action and reaction upon one another. Religion draws its 
moral attributes of deity from the highest ethical ideals among religious per- 
sons. Problems of conduct deal primarily with temporal and human rela- 
tions, and are not hedged about with sacred and awe-inspiring sentiments; 
hence ethics advances boldly to new positions, and then gradually trans- 
forms religious conceptions. Ethical thoughts, once they are taken up into | 
religion as a part of its content, are taught as religious truths, and hence 
come ultimately to be regarded as transcendently given truth, revelation. 

III. Distinction between a theological, or religious, and a scientific treat- 
ment of ethics. A theological treatment involves certain presuppositions 
concerning a superhuman order and man’s relation to it. A scientific treat- 
ment ignores the question of a supreme Being who is the author and sure 
support of the moral order, leaving such questions for metaphysics, and 








seeks to discover and explain the facts of human conduct as facts of the ex- 
isting order without regard to their ultimate philosophical interpretation. 
And yet the empirical facts of morality furnish a basis for our metaphysical 
and religious views of the world. 
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IV. Inthe historical evolution of religion there are three stages : the stage 
of magic and of sacrificial rites, of creed and dogma, of a right intellectual 
attitude toward the deity, and of conduct and character. In the last, relig- 
ion affords morality an important service by its appeal to supernatural 
sanctions. Yet moral conviction and religious faith must not be identified. 

V. For its theoretical support, for the establishment of those metaphysical 
beliefs which form the intellectual bases of its faith, religion requires ethics. 
Ethics as a moral science rests upon the present order, and furnishes sup- 
port for a religious interpretation of the world. 

VI. There need be no fear that religion will be ultimately merged in 
morality ; for religion has its source in man's nature, and in his experience of 
the world distinct from that of morality. A sense of incompleteness in our 
ethical ideals, together with zsthetic and intellectual impulses, compel man 
to be metaphysical and religious. By the necessities of his own nature he 
will be compelled to give his ethical ideals a larger setting than that which 
is offered by human life, and will interpret them as a part of the cosmic 
order. 

HARRY L. TAYLOR. 


The Conditions of Human Progress. C. LLOYD MORGAN. Monist,. X, 3, 

pp. 422-441. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer contends that the increase of mental vigor ac- 
quired by parents is transmitted in some degree to their children, who 
thus start at a higher level of natural intellectual power than their pro- 
genitors. Darwin's advocacy of natural selection as the main cause of 
organic progress led to its application in human affairs. Assuming the 
soundness of these principles, and their applicability to human folk, 
under the conditions of civilization, it would seem that there is an in- 
crease of mental faculty. But the writer of this paper considers some of 
the criticisms to which these principles, thus applied, may be subjected, 
and reaches the conclusions: (1) that it is at least questionable, whether the 
Darwinian factors of evolution are efficacious in raising the standard of 
mental endowment in civilized communities ; (2) that for civilized man- 
kind there are not sufficient statistics of the right sort, to enable us to 
come to any independent decision on the question of the transmission 
from parent to child of acquired increments of mental power. Is 
it then true that evolution ceases when civilized progress commences? 
No, rather has evolution been transferred from the organism to its environ- 
ment. Such an unconscious organism as a plant inherits congenital defi- 
niteness and a certain amount of plasticity, both subject to variation. The 
method of progress is through natural selection. Among the higher 
animals heredity plays a like part, but the plasticity has assumed a higher 
form ; for with consciousness and intelligence tradition begins where the 
animals live in social communities. Just here are the initial stages of a 
transference of evolution from the organism to the environment which it 
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creates for itself. Imitation supplies the element of continuity, intelligence 
that of progress. The transition from the lower animals, in which organic 
evolution prevails, to the Anglo-Saxon race of to-day, among whom 
evolution is of the social type, has been gradual. Therefore, if our two 
early conclusions were right, it follows that the conditions of human pro- 
gress must be sought in the evolution of human achievement, and in the 
influence of this environment on the individual during his period of greater 


plasticity. 
L. M. ALDRICH. 


Ethische Prinsipienfragen. 11. Folgen der deterministichen Weltan- 
schauung fiir die Moral. Ericu Apickes. Z. f. Ph., 116, 2, pp. 161- 
255. 

This article, although nominally written in connection with ‘‘ some mod- 
ern ethical works,’’ and setting out with a discussion of Traeger’s Wii/e, 
Determinismus, Strafe (1895), is really a defence of Determinism. The 
author admits at the outset that it is impossible from the nature of the case 
to furnish a final demonstration of one side or the other. After a discus- 
sion of the nature of causality and its application to mental phenomena, he 
considers in detail the objections which are usually brought against the de- 
terministic standpoint, The objections considered are: (1) that determi- 
nism tends to regard the mental life of man as a purely mechanical occur- 
rence, and thus to lead to fatalism ; (2) that it destroys practical freedom ; 
(3) that it is unable to explain the feeling of freedom which everyone finds 
as an indisputable fact in his consciousness ; (4) that determinism under- 
mines morality, that without freedom of the will there is neither good nor 
evil, duty nor fault, neither remorse nor conscience, punishment nor sin. 
After a careful and detailed discussion, the author finds that these ob- 
jections, one and all, rest upon misunderstandings, and are entirely with- 


out weight. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Histoire de la philosophie médievale préicedée d'un apercu sur la philoso- 
phie ancienne. Par M. pE Wu LF, Docteur en Droit, Docteur en Philo- 
sophie et Lettres, Professeur 4 l'Université de Louvain. Louvain, Insti- 
tut Superieur de Philosophie. Paris, Alcan, 1900.—pp. viii, 400. 


It is a pleasure to call the attention of students to this excellent manual 
of the history of medieval philosophy. During the last fifteen years the 
publication of many important texts and monographs, including the monu- 
mental Chartu/arium Universitatis Parisiensis, has greatly advanced our 
knowledge and understanding of this still-too-little-known and too-much- 
misunderstood period of human thought, but all this wealth of new material 
has hitherto affected in but a slight degree the information and apprecia- 
tions of the general student. Here, however, we have a work incorporat- 
ing the most valuable results of recent scholarship in a connected narrative 
of the whole movement, and that by a master who has himself contributed 
to those results in a series of important studies. It is a manual, indeed, 
with duly numbered paragraphs, neatly formulated generalizations, and 
concise enumerations of the principal points; but it is also, in the strict 
sense, a history, not the mere accumulation of materials for a history, but 
a history in which the movement of ideas is made to appear a living reality. 
In less skilful hands, the number and brevity of the paragraphs, and the 
mention of over 600 writers’ names, would very likely have given only a 
confused impression of encyclopedic facts, but the author, who has brought 
to the writing of the manual the rare combination of learning, sympathy, a 
sound sense of historical relationships, and a remarkable power of clear 
exposition, succeeds in keeping constantly before the reader the connected- 
ness of a historical process. The central theme is the rise, culmination, 
and fall of the Scholastic Philosophy ; the special character of the treat- 
ment is shaped by the view taken of this philosophy. Scholasticism, 
according to Dr. de Wulf, is not, as sometimes represented, the whole 
of medieval philosophy, nor is it properly defined by such external marks 
as the methods of instruction, or specially distinguished by the subordina- 
tion of philosophy to theology, or comprehended by the discussions con- 
cerning the nature of universals. It is rather, he holds, a synthesis of 
doctrines based on an intelligent eclecticism, with a preference for, though 
by no means a servile surrender to, the peripatetic philosophy, and seeking 
the harmony of the teachings of the Catholic religion with the results of 
philosophical investigation. Among the chief elements in this synthesis, 
the author reckons the personality of God, with dualism and creationism as 
opposed to pantheism ; in contingent being, a qualified dynamism united 
with a frank affirmation of individualism ; spiritualistic, experimental, ob- 
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jective psychology ; eudzmonistic, libertarian ethics. Its greatest €xpo- 
nent was St. Thomas. But, besides Scholasticism, the author recognizes 
in medieval philosophy the independent Byzantine and Arabo-Jewish phi- 
losophy, the anti-scholastic philosophy, represented in the first period by 
John Scotus Erigena, and from the beginning of the 13th century largely 
under the influence of Averroism, finally various deviations from Scholas- 
ticism, as, ¢. ¢., in Roger Bacon and Lullus, in Eckehart and Nicolas 
of Cues. The history of medieval philosophy appears in general as the 
history of the gradual development of the scholastic synthesis and its con- 
flict with opposing or divergent systems. Scholasticism was at last discred- 
ited, largely because its later representatives were unable to assimilate the 
new science to the old metaphysics ; but the author believes that it is not 
essentially unprogressive, and that it is correct in principle. In this he 
shows his Catholic sympathies. These further appear in certain of his 
special judgments, ¢. ¢., that Abelard’s adoption of rationalism is ‘a stain 
on his memory,’ and that the Renaissance denial of the intimate solidarity 
of philosophy and Catholic theology was due to ‘an attack of pride.’ But 
Dr. de Wulf is too great a scholar and too good an historian to allow such 
judgments an obtrusive place in his narrative, and, after all, without some 
degree of Catholic sympathy medieval philosophy will probably be under- 
stood only as a splendid aberration of the’ human intellect. 

Besides the history of medieval thought, the book contains sketches 
of Hindu and Chinese, of Greek and of Patristic philosophy, all of which 
have more or less logical or historical connection with speculation in the 
Middle Ages; and it is to be followed by another volume by the same 
author on the history of Modern Philosophy. Such a history from the 
Neo-Scholastic point of view by a writer of the ability and learning dis- 
played in the present work will be sure to be welcomed by broad-minded 


students with more than ordinary interest. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. By JAMES 
IverRACH, M.A., D.D. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899.— 
PP.- xX, 330. 

The late Rev. Charles F, Deems, for many years pastor of the ‘ Church 
of the Strangers’ in New York, was deeply interested, through the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Institute of Christian Philosophy *’ which, if we remember rightly, he 
founded, and through its organ, Christian Thought, which he edited, in 
promoting philosophical expression along the lines of orthodox Protestant 
Christian tradition. In 1895, the Institute bequeathed to the New York 
University a fund of $15,000 for the endowment of the Charles F. Deems 
Lectureship. of Philosophy, with the object of providing for the discussion 
of scientific and philosophical subjects ‘‘ with special reference to the re- 
vealed truths of the Holy Scriptures and to the fundamental principles of 
Theistic Philosophy.’’ The present volume contains the ten lectures which 
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the first incumbent of the above trust, Professor Iverach, of the Free 


Church College of Aberdeen, delivered before the New York University in 
April, 1899. They deal with profound themes, the problems of cosmology, 
personality, religion, agnosticism, idealism, etc., and, as might be ex- 


] 


orthodox both in spirit and results. Stripped of its 


» +} erticrh le 
ne iy 


pected, are 
rhetorical adornments, the author’s argument for Theism rests fundamen- 
tally, if we rightly understand it, on an analogy: ‘‘ from the intelligent ac- 
tion of the self . . . science obtains the conception of an intelligence which is 


equal to the ordering of a world’’ (p. 231). Any other explanation of the 


world-order is ‘scarcely intelligible’ (p. 30). This, however, does not, 
in the opinion of the author, suffice. With much ‘rejoicing’ over the ad- 
vancements of natural science and with profusion of ‘ gratitude’ for what 
our ‘worthy friends,’ the scientists and ph oO ophers, who lack the theistic 


insight, have taught us, he believes that, making use of such of the deliver- 
ances of s e and philosophy as serve our purpose, we should go on 


until we find a God who will satisfy our needs of religion (p. 258). It ap- 





pears that religion itself furnishes the ‘new and higher synthesis’ from 


‘the material derived from the sciences and philosophies’ (p. 285). The 


appeal thus would seem to be ultimately to practical considerations and to 


the heart, but what these are, and what may be their philosophical value, 
H. N, GARDINER, 


L' evolution du droit et la conscience sociale. Par L. TANON, Président 
a la Cour de Cassation. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. 166. 
This is a wor 


by a practical jurist. It is divided into two parts. The first is his- 


k on the evolution of law and the social consciousness, 
written 
torical-critical, containing a discussion of the historical school of jurispru- 
dence, founded by Savigny, and the criticisms to which it has been sub- 
jected. \ccording to Savigny, positive law ( jus, Recht, droit) is at first 


always popular law, in the form of custom, supplemiented and secured in 


the course of time by legislation, but based inthe last analysis upon the 
social consciousness. The chief features of this conception are the idea of 
the evolution of law, and the idea of the social consciousness. Savigny’s 
notion of evolution fails to recognize the value of the new germs of life and 
progress which this evolution tends to develop. Objection is made also to 
the indefiniteness of the conception of a collective consciousness, to the 
tendency to regard it as a separate metaphysical entity, and to the attempt 
to make it a formal source of law. A special chapter is given to Jhering’s 
modification of the historical theory. Jhering bases the entire social life 
upon the egoistic impulse. The egoist, he declares, is the product of na- 
ture, the moral man the product of society. The sentiment of right does 
not create law, but law the sentiment of right. Man, however, is not an 
absolute egoist, as Thering falsely supposes ; he is sociable by nature, not 


merely so by virtue of social institutions, Jhering’s theory fails also to 
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appreciate the significance of the notion of justice as opposed to the notion 
of utility. Conscious purposiveness or finality (der Zweck im Recht) can- 
not explain the whole of social life, all the rules of morality and law. 

In Part II the author presents his own views. He accepts the historical 
theory in its main features. The utilitarian doctrine is faulty in that it tries 
to deduce all individual and social acts from one single principle. It also 
fails to distinguish between the material and mental phases of existence. 
Law is the product of both material and mental conditions, of the entire 
physical and social environment, which latter becomes the predominant 
factor in the course of time. The object of law is to regulate the mutual 
relations of men by rules of conduct which are juridically obligatory. These 
relations are relations of coexistence and relations of coéperation, the for- 
mer protecting and securing individual interests, the latter collective inter- 
ests. These interests, which are both material and mental, are always 
determined by the external conditions of social life, and by the ideal which 
a community has of life, the social consciousness. The collective con- 
sciousness is not to be construed as an entity outside of the individuals ; 
it is a name applied to the sum-total of ideal forces represented in individ- 
ual consciousnesses. These forces are communicated to individuals by 
heredity and imitation, by instruction and culture, and by the practices of 
social life. It is not necessary that they be the property of all, it suffices 
that they are entertained by the é/ifes. 

The idea of evolution is the leading thought of the historical school. 
Two aspects may be distinguished in it: the continuity and solidarity of 
successive social states (the conservative aspect); and the progressive de- 
velopment of these states (the progressive aspect, which the founders of the 
school have neglected). Tanon criticises the evolutional school which 
bases everything upon the struggle for existence, and which is the /aéssez- 
faire doctrine over again. Struggle is not the sole factor of progress, not 
even in the animal world; the principle of association, the solidarity of 
living beings, enters into the process. Struggle is not the za/ura/ law of 
human progress; it is conditioned and dominated in humanity by an 
artificial environment which is the work, not of nature, but of man, and 
which exercises the deciding influence. The most general index of human 
progress is the increasing heterogeneity and complexity of individual and 
social life (division of labor), and the passage from /orced codperation to 
voluntary codperation. Juridical rules are originally based, not upon the 
intrinsic value of their contents, but upon political and religious authority 
(forced codperation). Gradually they find their support in the feeling of 
solidarity, but are still enforced by law (free and legal codperation). The 
highest form of codperation is that which springs from the individual wills 
and is maintained without legal coercion (free and voluntary coédperation). 
This is an association of persons, not of capital, and tends not to the en- 
richment of its members, but to the organization and regulation of economic 


life in general. 
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The true function of law is to recognize and determine the relations of 
life in which the material interests find their surest satisfaction, and to | 
guarantee their peaceful and regular realization by the obligatory force at- 
tached to it. This obligation must be provided with two sanctions: con- 
straint and moral assent. The moral assent is in primitive times largely 5 | 
religious ; in more advanced times it attaches itself to the contents of law, 
to the interests whose protection it guarantees. 

This little book deserves commendation in many respects. The histor- 
ical part is clearly presented, and furnishes an excellent introduction to the 
subject. The views of the most important authorities are given in brief, 
but intelligible form, and the development of the historical school is traced } 
in a logical manner. The author's own criticisms are usually sound and { 

| 
' 
: 





sensible, and betray maturity of thought. In one point, however, he does 
not seem to me to do full justice to Jhering’s theory. Jhering does not 
regard comscious purposiveness as the fundamental principle of his system, 
as Tanon erroneously declares. The Austrian jurist clearly distinguishes ay 
between the subjective and objective end, and expressly states that what- 
ever may be the individual's motives, the objective end or purpose of mor- 
ality is the social welfare. (Der Zweck im Recht, Vol. Ul, pp. 97 ff, 
134 ff.) 

The constructive part of the work shows the same general clearheaded- 
ness, the same soundness of judgment, as the preceding portion. I have 
no fault to find with the author's views nor with his criticisms, but he does 


they do not hold. Thus his criticism of the utilitarian theory is founded 


| 
1 
seem to me sometimes to err in ascribing opinions to certain schools which 
upon a misunderstanding of the fundamental principles of that much- 





abused system. The utilitarian theory is not necessarily egoistic, nor does i 
it fail to give proper weight to the mental factor. Utilitarianism, in the 
broad sense of the term, is the view which sees in the effects of acts, in the 
end which they tend to realize, the criterion of their moral worth. In the 
narrow sense of the term, as used by Mill, it is the theory which makes 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number the end and criterion of 
' morality. Materialism and egoism are not essential phases of the system, as 
Tanon seems to think. Tanon also uses the term ‘struggle for existence’ 
in too narrow a sense. His objections to this principle are perfectly sound 
if we interpret it in the sense in which he interprets it. But struggle for 





existence does not necessarily mean struggle for mere physical existence ; 
life does not consist in mere eating and drinking, but in the exercise of 
both physical and mental, individual and social functions. However, 
these are merely questions of terminology, after all, and those who are in 
sympathy with the historical way of looking at things, will agree with the 
main propositions of the author. 

FRANK THILLY. 
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The Principles of Mechanics. By HENRICH HERTZ. Authorized English 
Translation by D. E. Jones and J. T. WALLEY. Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1899.—pp. xxviii, 276. 

The MSS. of the Princif/es was sent to the publishers by the author 
shortly before his death (Jan. 1, 1894), and the book appeared in that year 
under the supervision of Dr. Philipp Lenard. An excellent English trans- 
lation has now been made; but the philosophic public not already ac- 
quainted with the work has probably been deterred by its technical contents 
rather than by the foreign idiom. The reviewer may then be permitted 
to say a word about the author's purpose and its historical significance, 

The motives governing the development of mechanics prior to Newton 
are straight-forward, deing directed toward fixing the ‘dimensions’ of 
the science and formulating axioms from which any problem of nature com- 
pletely stateable in terms of these dimensions could be solved. But New- 
ton having apparently achieved this end, it is not so clear what problems 
he bequeathed to his successors, save those of deduction. 

These problems could doubtless be presented in more than one way, but 
the following will serve to exhibit the motives of a writer like Hertz. (1) 
Newton's definitions were inadequate, in particular those of his new ‘ di- 
mension,’ ass, and of his extended concept of force. (2) There were al. 
ternative ways of attacking problems for which different principles served 
as starting point : Was the ground of choice a subjective estimate of fitness, 
or was there an objective difference in generality? In particular, it was a 
question whether the fundamental axiom should be stated as a law of force, 
as a law of work, or in some other way. For the range of problems dis 
cussed by Newton it was plain that these alternatives were objectively 
equivalent, but it did not remain so in the light of efforts to complete New- 
ton's efforts in a third direction. (3) Newton himself entertained the ideal 
of making the axioms of mechanics sufficient for the solution of a// natural 
problems. This implies the statement of the problem in terms to which 
Newtonian laws of motion can be applied. But when the attempt is made 
to reconstruct the wealth of phenomena of modern physics in terms of mass 
particles influencing each other according to such laws, we are lost in clouds 
of hypotheses—the apparent simplicity of the conception disappears, Even 
if we cling to the ‘image’ of a system of particles producing in each other 
mutual accelerations, it is doubtful whether we should be permitted to re- 
strict these to such as take place along lines of junction and are dependent 
only on the momentary distribution (not, ¢. g., on the momentary veloci- 
ties) of the particles. In view of these difficulties, it is a question as to 
whether it would not be simpler to give up the Newtonian ‘image,’ rest- 
ing on the concept of action-at-a-distance, and so to reconstruct our phys- 
ical and mechanical problems that we can state them as though masses 
only influenced each other by means of ‘rigid connections.’ Even tak- 
ing this to be merely a descriptive term, it is evident that it requires an ex- 


tensive working over of mechanical method—and this is part of Hertz’s 
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task. In this connection too the question of throwing our fundamental law 
into a ‘work’ or ‘energy’ rather than a ‘force formula’ becomes im- 


portant. Our powers of prediction of natural phenomena in terms of such 


formulz as Hamilton's Principle outstrip r ability to deduce the results 
from the ‘image f Newtonian forces. For although the ‘transformation 
of energy’ view supposes the amount of energy to be measurable in me- 
chanical work, yet we do not have to translate this equation of amounts into 
terms that show ceness of kind before we can predict results: the 
Zustand. timmnuy : that lead to a soluble physical equation are 
broader than the ne a al dimensions Ul se the redu tion of phys- 
al processes to ‘mass-motions’ may still be made: in the meanwhile 
a formula which it least a quantitative meaning in physics and offers 
a complet ption of mass-motions where problems are set in terms of 
thes is the preference (4) Finally Newton's laws of motion are not 


stated in a single formula. Although it is not always easy to say what 
makes a formula ‘single,’ it zs easy to understand the esthetic value of 
such ‘conservation’ and ‘minima’ formulz as have been suggested 
to replace the Newtonian ‘ laws.’ 

Without following Hertz’s order of treatment, the reviewer has tried to 
set forth the chief motives that have impelled modern students of mechan- 
ics to work from the transformation of energy point of view, and some at 
least to abandon the concept of action-at-a-distance. Hertz himself goes 
a step further. A difficulty, he feels, lies in introducing the concept of 
energy in its most general form at the very first stage of our development. 
How define it, if we have set aside the Newtonian order of procedure in 
which work and energy presuppose the independent definition of force? 
It is this consideration that leads him to set up a new axiom modeled after 
the various integral formulz, but in which the ‘dimensions,’ space, time, 


and mass, appear singly or in easily definable combinations. This axiom 
is embodied in the statement: ‘‘ Every natural motion of an independent 
material system consists herein, that the system follows with uniform velo- 
city one of its straightest paths. . . . The law condenses into a single 
statement the usual law of inertia and Gauss’s Principle of Least Con- 
Sstraint.’’ (p. 27.) 

As to the influence of Hertz’s Principles upon the contemporary treat- 
ment of mechanics, it would appear that most writers are content to follow 


Helmholtz’s example in waiting for time to prove its utility. It is noticea- 
ble, however, that Helmholtz himself, in his Vor/esungen iid. d. theoretische 
Physik (1898), goes to the extreme in treating ‘rigid connections’ within 
a system as special cases of internal forces, which, for convenience and 
with approximate correctness only, may be supposed absolutely to prevent 
distortion. Hertz is at some pains to show that the question at issue here is 
one of fact (pp. 4o ff.). The reviewer is of the opinion that the point de- 


serves the attention of metaphysicians as a significant and clear-cut problem 


in scientific method. For the rest, the Introduction to the Principles offers 
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splendid material to the student of method, who is interested in the history 


and fate of axioms. 
E. A. SINGER, JR. 


Introduction a la vie de lesprit. Par LEON BRUNSCHVIGG. Paris, 

Alcan, 1900.—pp. 175. 

The preface and table of contents of this volume give so clear an indi- 
cation of its purpose, that they may well be quoted. ‘‘ Philosophy,’’ we 
are told, ‘‘is the methodical reflection of the spirit upon itself.’’ It there- 
fore ‘‘demands only the inner witness of the thinking being,’’ and ‘‘is 
accessible to every man who brings to it attention, so that an exposition of 
it suffices’’ (2/ suffit gu’ elle soit exposée). In pursuance of this plan, Pro- 
fessor Brunschvigg briefly outlines what is virtually a system of idealistic 
philosophy. 

The first chapter on ‘‘ The Conscious Life’’ is a compact and able little 
summary of psychological doctrine, upon a somewhat shifting basis. Many 
assertions, like the definition of spirit (pp. 37, 46) as a ‘‘ totalité des idées,"’ 
indicate a Humian foundation of Braunschvigg’s psychology; but the 
underlying tendency of the discussion is toward the treatment of psychol- 
ogy as a doctrine of the activity of spirit, whose distinguishing functions are 
analysis and synthesis. 

The second chapter, treating of ‘‘ The Scientific Life,’’ is the least satis- 
factory of the book, but this is not surprising when one remembers that the 
idealist is usually, though not necessarily, least successful in his discussion 
of nature philosophy. The total lack of any consideration of causality is 
the most curious feature of the book ; the definition of space as ‘‘ relation 
of exteriority’’ is a mere tautology ; the doctrine of time as succession 
lacks any reference to the connection between time and causality ; and, 
finally, the teaching that time, like space, is a form of the outer world is 
in obvious opposition to the assertions of the book itself that the conscious 
life is a succession of ideas. 

The latter chapters are the best of the book, direct, graceful, and often 
effective in style, and alive with what the author calls ‘‘la fécondité 
morale.’’ The zsthetic life is defined, after the manner of Schopenhauer, 
as ‘‘the unity of the spirit with the object of its contemplation,’’ and a 
consequent ‘‘ interruption of the individuality." This loss of individuality 
in the zsthetic experience is, however, distinguished, with fine discrimina- 
tion, from personal sympathy in which ‘‘ we preserve all our will and sub- 
ordinate it to that of another '’; whereas in the esthetic appreciation of the 
characters of fiction ‘‘we are Hamlet, Bérénice, Eugénie Grandet—we 
disappear to become other selves.'’ It is through this interruption of the 
individuality, the author teaches, that ‘‘ beauty transforms the soul which 
has created it '’ and that ‘‘ sympathy is born within us."’ ‘‘ Without doubt,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘the sympathy born of beauty is . . . a platonic and inactive 
admiration, almost a form of egotism, yet it is none the less a necessary in- 
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troduction to the knowledge of humanity. And thus beauty initiates us 


into humanity.’’ 

The moral philosophy of the book combines a Kantian doctrine of 
freedom with the teaching, more characteristic of later systems, of the 
moral world as a universe of inter-related selves. The essence of the 
moral life is freedom, which is alike a ‘‘ mode of decision,’’ and ‘‘ the end 
of action’’ (p. 123); but such spiritual freedom is impossible to us unless 
we ‘‘envelop humanity in our will of freedom.’’ Thus the law of morality 
is no external authority, but the ‘‘ bond which unites the individual to hu- 
manity.'" The discussion in the final chapter of the religious life is a 
brilliant illustration of the common tendency to confuse religion, which is 
a personal relation, either with philosophical reflection or with moral activ- 
ity. The first of these confusions is manifest in the suggestion that religion 
1s the recognition of that fundamental unity which ‘‘ has no need of raison 
d’étre, because ‘‘it is raison d’étre’’ ; the second appears in the definition 
of religious thought as uae volonte de perfection spirituelle’’ (p. 166); both 
recur in the implication (p. 195) that the ideal of the religious life is the 
communion of all beings in the principle of unity. 

In conclusion, one can hardly fail to question the effective utility of the 
book. The idealist in philosophy will find, to be sure, a brilliant and often 
forcible statement of doctrines which he already believes ; but the opponent 
of these doctrines encounters hardly a trace of argument, and is unlikely 
to admit that the mere exposition of idealism is an adequate proof of it. 
The book is of little use to the professional reader, because of its lack of 
historical comment and its almost total suppression of argument; and its 
condensation unfits it for the use of the young student except as a sum- 
mary of more detailed expositions or lectures. There are indications that 


this was its original use. 
MARY WHITON CALKINS. 


Problems in Ethics or Grounds for a Code of Rules for Moral Conduct. 
By JOHN STEINFORT KEDNEY. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1900.—pp. vi, 252. 

One finds it difficult to know just what to say about the value of a book 
of this sort. It is the work of a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, who has 
written extendedly on theology, and has devoted a good deal of study, 
apparently, to German metaphysics. His conclusions on the subject of 
ethics are contained in the present volume, which, though not written pri- 
marily for this purpose, the author hopes may be of use as a text book. 
It is, however, of no possible value for teaching purposes. Its style is that 
of the preacher rather than the teacher or controversial writer ; that is, it is 
the style of the man who has been used to expressing himself according to 
his own fancy, not of the man who has been compeiled to make sure that 
he was understood. Moreover, the structure of the book is unsystematic ; 
the chapters have no organic relation to one another. There is practically 
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no reference to current writers on ethics, unless one excepts some unim- 
portant notes on T. H. Green, apparently the author’s marginal comments 
on scattered passages, which are inserted as an appendix. 

Dr. Kedney’s ethical theory is, in brief, that the true end of moral action 
and that the 


is the realization of ‘‘a commonwealth of loving spirits,’ 
assumption of such an end postulates freedom, immortality, and the exist. 
ence of a personal Deity. The problem of freedom is less adequately 
treated than the other two; but the ground for the whole system is, of 
course, that nothing else will fully satisfy the soul's cravings. In the later 
chapters the author enters further into the realm of theology, and endeavors 
to exhibit the doctrine of the Trinity as an implication of his ethical 
svstem. The best part of the book is perhaps the chapter on ‘ The Moral 
Idea.’ It is odd to find, among the topics considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be mentioned in the Table of Contents, ‘‘ Evidence against the 
assertion that the late Edgar A. Poe was without the consciousness of 
moral responsibility brought from his poem ‘ Ulalmus.’ It would be 
unfair, however, to cite this as in any way typical of the book, which, 
despite its defects, has a dignity of Spirit and style that compels one to 


respect it as the work of a thoughtful and reverent mind. 


2} 
A 


MARGARET FLOY WASHBI 


Wille und Erkenntnis. Philosophische Essays. Von ROBERT SCHELL- 


122 


WIEN. Hamburg, Alfred Janssen, 1899.—pp. 
Wille und Erkenntnis is the name given by its author to a collec- 
tion of essays upon various subjects, all of which in one way or another 
throw light upon his general philosophical position. If one remembers 
that extreme condensation is nearly alway productive of inaccuracy, 


Schellwien's position may be described somewhat as follows: There is 
nothing more self-evident to me than that I will. The will is in itself both 
aspects of knowledge, for it is at once knower and known. It is the source 


of all human knowledge, and also of all action resulting therefrom. The 


will is the absolute side of man. If he were only will, he would be the 
cause of everything, and subject to no ignorance; but since he is also an 
individual, related to other individuals, upon that side he is limited and 
dependent upon something other than himself. The relation between 
these two, the absolute and the individual will, furnishes at once the prob- 


lem and the explanation of the different questions raised b 


y philosophy. 

Of the nine essays, all save one, entitled Wille und Erkenntinis im 
gemeinen (gesunden) Menschenverstand (common sense), have been pre- 
viously published. There is little to be said of them individually. If one 
accepts the general standpoint from which they are written, they form an 
interesting confirmation; while opponents will naturally choose Schell- 
wien's more systematic publications as a basis for criticism. 


GRACE NEAL DOLSON, 
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Monistische Gottes- und Weltanschauung. Versuch einer idealistischen 
Begriindung des Monismus auf dem Boden der Wirklichkeit. Von J. 
Sack. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1899.—pp. 278. 

The metaphysical standpoint of this work, to an exposition and defence 
of which the first section is given, is essentially that of Fechner and Paul- 
sen. Insight into the nature of reality is closed to the logical reason, since 
our knowledge moves within the limits of space and time, and so of mere 
phenomena, but by analogy we may conceive it to exist as conscious spirit ; 
all things that appear to us phenomenally as objects in space are possessed 
of soul life, and find their unity within the all-embracing consciousness of 
God. Ultimate existence is thus a unitary self-conscious spirit, though we 
are frequently warned not to suppose we know the nature of Spirit; in its 
ultimate form it is entirely incommensurable with our own consciousness, 
and terms used to describe it must not be taken in a literal sense. The 
section may be recommended as one of the clearest and completest state. 
ments of the theory within a brief compass to be found. The most inter- 
esting part of the book is, however, the attempt to sum up the main facts 
of experience in a concrete scheme of development. The metaphysical 
problem, as to how a development through grades of reality can be made to 
connect with an eternally complete and non-temporal existence, there is no 
effort to solve, but the author’s monism supplies a general formula in the 
law of advance in organization, in which the opposing moments of unity 
and the manifold are continually appearing in the attractive and repulsive, 
the individualistic and organic or social, the conservative and progressive 
forces and tendencies in the outer and in the spiritual world. Here also 
there is no great pretense of novelty, but the standpoint of the writer en- 
ables him to bring together and interpret suggestively a large number of 
facts. The second section deals with the evolution from the inorganic to 

j 


the organic world, culminating in man, and of the intellectual powers in 


man himself. The ultimate ground of this advance is of course teleolog- 


jcal : the inner life of conscious impulse which constitutes things is continu- 

ally pressing in the direction of the larger synthesis which implicitly it in- 

volves, while the opposing moment of individuality nails each result that is 
ri > P 


won, and preserves it as a basis for further advance, as new obstacles give 
rise to new activities and organs. The immediate occasion for the specifi- 
cally human development lies in the differentiation of the organs of move- 
ment, which at once requires man to make up in intellectual capacity what 
he has lost in brute physical strength and speed, and which also gives him, 
in the hand, an instrument his intellect can use. Accompanying changes 
in the neck and head make, on the one hand, speech possible, and this in 
turn reacts upon the further growth of the intellectual powers ; while on the 
other hand, the upright position gives that free outlook over the indefinitely 
extended world, which conditions the rise of the zsthetic and religious feel- 
ings. The same physical weakness of man, along with the fact of the 
lengthened period of infancy, furnishes the basis for the community life out 
of which morality grows. 
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To these three additional phases of experience—art, morality, and re- 
ligion—the final three sections are devoted. The zxsthetic sense is a social 
product, arising in connection with some such feeling as vanity ; the vari- 
ous arts are traced to their roots in the social life, and the principles of their 
development sketched. The general formula for the beautiful, under the 
main principle of the unity of the manifold is: harmony by means of sym- 
metry, giving rise to an esthetic pleasure by arousing the spirit to an ac- 
tivity of the nature of play. From this follows again the principle of many- 
sidedness, ease of comprehension, and novelty, by which this movement of 
the spirit is heightened, while the great enemy of zsthetic pleasure is cus- 
tom. Morality also is a social product, and consists essentially in the al- 
truism which rises on the basis of the feeling of solidarity generated by 
primitive conditions, and whose ground and guarantee of ultimate success 
lies in the unity of the world consciousness. The interpretation of the 
moral history of the race, as the opposition between this principle and 
man’s natural egoism, and the application to present social problems, is in- 
terestingly carried out. Religion, on the contrary, has a purely psycholog- 
ical origin. An acute criticism of prevalent theories leads to what is essen- 
tially the theory of Max Miiller. From this conception of an infinite power, 
crystallized in particular through the phenomena of thunder storms, the 
effort is made to derive the features of historical religions by showing the 
gradual interjection into this pure monism of the elements of personal fear 
and desire—a process which among other things the rise of the priesthood 
in particular tended to accelerate. The essence of religion is found in the 
feeling of the sublime, and so involves a return to the primitive religious 
conception, in connection with a scientifically established monism in which 





religion becomes identified with morality and zsthetics. 
A. K. ROGERS. 


La Dottrina della Volonta nella Psicologia inglese dal Hobbes fino ai 
Tempi nostri. PieTRO SciasciaA. G., Spinnato, Palermo.—pp. xi, 169. 
This work gives as full a review as could be expected of the theories 

of the will in Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Hartley, Priestley, Erasmus Darwin, 

Brown, the Mills, Bain, and Spencer. In general, the authors are criticised 

on account of their inaccurate introspection, in so far as they confuse the 

pure psychical activity of the will with simple tendency, with passion, with 
appetition, with desire, or with muscular force. On more philosophical 
grounds, their work is objectionable because each assumes as rigorous con- 
trol of cause and effect within the mental world as without in the physical 
universe. Determinism is accepted, therefore, without sufficient examina- 
tion of the facts that would confirm or deny it. Everywhere throughout 
the book there is deprecation of the tendency in the English school to 
emphasize the physiological side of the voluntary act, and to exclude any 
reference to a psychical dynamism. In fact, the purpose of the work is to 
refute the determinism of the English school, and to establish the doctrine 
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of libertarianism. This purpose becomes much clearer in the appendix, 
where the positive views of the writer are given, and a summary of his 
position, which the author promises to develop more fully in a book still to 
be published. In brief, the author takes the standpoint of the modern 
doctrine of relationism, that the elements of mind are real only as they 
are united, and vigorously condemns the atomistic doctrines of the Associ- 
ationists. We must think of mind as a unity, in which every part is acted 
upon by every other part. But after he has asserted this general law, and 
has positively affirmed his acceptance of the doctrine of parallelism, he 
turns about and insists that the will is the result of psychical force, or of a 
tension that is undetermined, and that this acts with or through the physi- 
ological organism to produce its effect. ‘‘ The law of mind is not the law 
of association, but the law of solidarity.’’ More concretely, there results 
from this law the existence of a centralization that is as physiological as the 
cerebrum, and as psychical as the ego. From the union of these two 
centers we have the connection of the physical and the mental. The 
author's many confused statements as to the relation of body and mind are 
inexplicable; but it is possible to see how he can derive the conclusion that 
the will is free from his premises if we understand that by freedom is meant 
merely psychical, as opposed to physical, determinism. This is seen in the 
criticism of Priestley. There it is stated that Priestley’s confession that he 
changed from libertarianism to determinism as the result of his investiga- 
tions proves that the will is free; for there is nothing in the nature of the 
external environment apart from the will that would produce this change in 
belief. Even more clearly a passage in the conclusion, dealing with the 
argument for determinism from the uniformity of human action, bears out 
the same inference (p. 131). Here he argues that the uniformity may be a 
uniformity in the action of the will, due to physiological and psychological 
heredity and the progressive development of psychical activity under the 
influence of favorable or unfavorable circumstances, and due, therefore, to 
the limitations which are naturally correlated with differences in the power 
of the will. According to our author, then, one is free when one acts 
from motive, determined when there is no conscious recognition of the 
motive. 

It is evident that the whole discussion merely proves that what is pop- 
ularly known as will has psychological correlates, or is a mental process; 
what the conditions of the will may be, or whether it is free or determined 
in the accepted sense of the terms, is not even raised to say nothing of be- 


ing settled. 
W. B. PILLSBURY. 


Classificazione della Scienze. D1 CAMILLO TRIVERO. Ulrico Hoefii, 
Milano, 1899.—pp. xii, 292. 
The object of this work is to give a new classification of the sciences on 
the basis of inductive inquiries into the nature of science as a whole, and 
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of the scope ordinarily covered by the different sciences. All the earlier 
methods of classification are said to be at fault, either because they are not 
based upon an adequate comprehension of the nature of science, or because 
they look at science exclusively from the subjective or exclusively from the 
objective standpoint. 

Science is defined as the discipline that treats of truth of whatever kind 
and wherever found. It is opposed to art, whose end is the beautiful, to 
religion, that strives after holiness, and to morality, whose aim is goodness, 
We cannot define truth nor mark off its limits with any accuracy because 
different phases are important under different circumstances and for differ- 
ent people. We can merely say that the subject matter of science is truth 
as it appears to men of all kinds and at all times. 

The body of the book is divided into two parts, the doctrine and its ap- 
plication. The principle of division that is finally determined upon is on 
its subjective side dependent upon the relations of time and space, and 
upon the universality and individuality of the subject matter. From this 
principle of division there result three large groups, history and geography, 
science proper, and philosophy. Each of these differ from the others in the 
way in which it treats its subject matter, though the subject matter itself 
is, or may be, common to all. History and geography deal with events 
in time and space as individual facts ; science proper also deals with facts 
in time and space, but for it each event is regarded as a type of all events 
of a class, while philosophy does not treat of events in time and space, 
but with their universal and eternal aspects. No one of these groups 
could stand alone, but each depends upon the others and would be impos- 
sible without them. 

In the second part, the application, the objective principles of classifica- 
tion are considered. First among the sciences stands the members of the 
rational group : logic, mathematics, and mechanics ; then come the experi- 
mental sciences, physics and chemistry. Both of these groups may be 
applied everywhere in nature. These have no direct analogies in history 
or geography, but are at the basis of many of the philosophical problems. 
Then come the natural sciences which give full play to the system of th: 
author. All the natural sciences on the objective side may be divided into 
three groups, according as they deal with inorganic, and with organic phe- 
nomena, or with super-organic phenomena, the products of the human mind 
treated as historic facts. Each of these groups and many of their subdivi- 
sions give rise to historical, to geographical, to scientific, and to philosophical 
problems. It is; of course, impossible to go into the detail of the classi- 
fication, but this will serve to point out its strong and its weak points. 
In conchusion, while it must be admitted that there are still inconsistencies 
in the placing of individual sciences, there is no doubt that new criteria for 
division are brought to light by the discussion that will be of great help to 
any future worker in the same field. 

W. B. PILusBuRY. 
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The following books also have been received 

Foundations of Knowledge. By ALEXANDER THOMAS ORMOND. London, 
Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900.—pp. 
xxiv, 525. 

Brahman: A Study in the History of Indian Philosophy. By H. D. 
GRISWOLD. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1g00.—pp. viii, 89. 

The Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will in Fichte's Philosophy. By JOUN 
FRANKLIN Brown. Richmond, Ind., 1900.—pp. iv, 105. 

The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil. By Dr. Paut Carus. 
Chicago, The Open Court Company, 1900.—pp. xvi, 496. 

Tolstoi. By Avice B. StocKHAM. Chicago, Alice B. Stockham & Co., 
1900.—pp. 140. 

Contribution a l'étude de la perception stéréognostique. Par Mlle. K. 
MARKOVA. Genéve, Ch. Eggimann & Cie, 1900.—pp. 82. 

Logische Untersuchungen. Von EpMUND HusserL. Erster Theil: Prole- 
gomena zur reinen Logik. Leipzig, Veit u. Co., 1900,—pp. xii, 257. 
Psychologie des Willens sur Grundlegung der Ethik. Von HERMANN 

SCHWARZ. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1900,—pp. vii, 391. 

Ueber das Kausalititsproblem. Von ARNOLD KOWALEWSKI. Leipzig, O. 
Mutze, 1898.—pp. ii, 121. 

Prodromos einer Kritik der Erkenntnistheoretischen Vernunft. Von 
ARNOLD KOWALEWSKI. Leipzig, O. Mutze, 1898.—pp. ii, 30. . 

Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistopheles. Drei Aufsatze zur Naturgeschichte 
des Pessimismus. Von FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Berlin, W. Hertz, 1goo. 
—pp. ix, 259. 

Fichte’s Sozialismus und sein Verhalinis zur Marx’ schen Doktrin. Von 
MARIANNE WEBER. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1900.—pp. vii, 122. 
Beitrige zur Entwicklung der Kant’ schen Ethik. Von KARL SCHMIDT. 

Marburg, N. G. Elwert, 1g00.—pp. 105. 

Probleme. Kritische Studien iiber den Monismys. Von HEINRICH Vv. 
SCHOELER. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1900.—pp. viii, 107. 

Tafeln zur Geschichte der Philosophie. Von C. Stumpr. Zweite Auflage. 
Berlin, Speyer & Peters, 1900. 

Was ist Bildung? Von WILHELM Scuuppe. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1900. 
—pp. 27. 

Paroles d'un Vivant. Par GABRIEL DE BEAUMONT. Préface de ERNEST 
NAVILLE. Avec une notice biographique et deux portraits de l’anteur 
en phototypie. Paris, Alcan; Genéve, Ch. Eggimann et Cie, 1900.—pp. 
XXXV, 230. 

Francesco Bonatelli. Di F. DE SARLO. Firenze, 1900.—pp. 29. 

L'organamento logico della scienza e il problema del determinismo. Di 
GUISEPPE TAROZzzI. Firenze, 1899.—pp. 44. 

Saggio sulle idee morali,e politiche di Tommaso Hobbes. Per GUISEPPE 
TARANTINO. Napoli, 1900.—pp. 144. 
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NOTES. 


We regret to have to record the death in Montreal on September 1 4th, after 
an operation for calculus, of Thomas Davidson, the well-known author and 
lecturer, Born sixty years ago in Scotland, near Fetterangus in Aberdeen- 
shire, a graduate at twenty, with the highest honors, of the local university, 
for several years rector of the old Aberdeen Grammar School, then travel- 
jng extensively, an eager student of philosophy and letters, over the con- 
tinent of Europe, he came to this country in 1867, a young man of brilliant 
attainments, of unbounded energy, and, to an extraordinary degree, of the 
personal qualities of leadership. For more than thirty years he has been 
identified, mostly as an independent and originating force, with a variety 
of movements pertaining to the higher culture in America. In the days of 
the old Concord School of Philosophy, he was among its most prominent 
leaders, and when that stopped, he conducted for a number of years a 
similar school of his own in Farmington, Conn. This subsequently gave 
place to the Glenmore School of the Culture Sciences in Keene Valley in 
the Adirondacks, an enterprise dear to Mr. Davidson's heart, for he had 
hoped to realize in it something of his ideal of free individual life in the re- 
lationships of a rationally ordered community. Glenmore has been for 
years virtually his home ; here he had his house and his books, and here 
he is buried. His contributions to philosophy include a work on Rosmini's 
Philosophical System, the translation of Rosmini’s Psychology, and numer- 
ous essays and translations in the philosophical journals. He also published 
many works relating to literature, social reform, religion, and education, 
the last a History of Education, appearing only a few months ago. He 
had been for a number of years engaged on a great work on the history of 
Medievalism, and it is the more to be regretted that he did not live to 
complete it, as there is probably no one left in America so competent to ex- 
pound the significance of that period of human culture. Mr. Davidson's 
remarkable linguistic attainments, his vast erudition, and the versatility of 
his mind were a constant source of wonder to his friends. He had in him 
the making of a great scholar, and, had he been more of a specialist, might 
have left behind him a monumental work of enduring fame. As it was, he 
was by choice and temperament primarily a philosophically inspired teacher, 
aiming, on the basis of persistently renewed reflection on the nature of 
things, and patient study of the ideas expressed in the literature, art, sci- 
ence, religion, of civilized humanity, to develop insight into the spiritual 
universe, and to promote the individual and social freedom connected there- 
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with. He has left behind him the memory of a large, strong, high-minded, 
generous personality of quickening and enriching influence. 
H. N. GARDINER. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. Henry Sidgwick, who recently 
retired from the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. It is 
only a few months since Professor Sidgwick was compelled by failing health 
to vacate a chair in which he had rendered conspicuous service, and it was 
hoped by his friends that a period of complete rest would restore him to 
health; but the expectation has not been fulfilled. Professor Sidgwick 
was born at Skipton, in Yorkshire, sixty-two years ago. He was educated 
at Rugby under Dr. Tait, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
successor ; and from Rugby he went up to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His career at the University was full of promise from the first ; he became 
Fellow of his college in 1859, was one of the college lecturers for sixteen 
years, and in 1875 was appointed Prelector in Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy. In 1883 he was appointed to the Knightsbridge Professorship. 
His principal writings include: Zhe Methods of Ethics, Outlines of the 
History of Ethics, Principles of Political Economy, and The Elements of 
Politics. 


On the twenty-second of June, the 1s5oth anniversary of his dismissal, 
the memory of Jonathan Edwards was honored in the First Church in 
Northampton, Mass., by the unveiling of a tablet containing a life-size fig- 
ure of the philosopher-theologian in bronze. The presentation speech was 
made by Professor H. N. Gardiner, of Smith College, Chairman of the 
Memorial Committee, and greetings were brought by Professor G. P. Fisher 
from Yale, where Edwards graduated and taught, and by Professor A. T. 
Ormond from Princeton, where, at the time of his death, he was president. 
The principal addresses were made by Professor A. V. G. Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, Professor Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover, and Dr. George A. Gordon, 
of Boston. Dr. Allen spoke of the place of Edwards in history, Dr. Smyth 
of the influence of Edwards on the spiritual life of New England, and Dr. 
Gordon of the significance of Edwards to-day. It is expected that these 
addresses, together with other matter pertaining to the celebration, will 
shortly be published. 


Dr. R. Latta, Assistant in Philosophy at the University of St. Andrew’s, 
has lately been appointed to fill the chair at Aberdeen made vacant by 
Professor Sorley’s acceptance of the chair of Moral Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, who last year was Acting Professor of Ancient 
and Medizval Philosophy at Cornell University, has been called to take 
charge of the department of Greek at the University of Iowa. 
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Dr. Albert Lefevre has been appointed an Instructor in Philosophy in 
Cornell University. 


The University of Wisconsin has appointed Boyd Bode (Ph.D., Cornell) 
Assistant in Philosophy. 


At Butler College, Dr. A. K. Rogers has been appointed Acting Professor 
of Philosophy to succeed Dr. A. S. Ames, who has resigned. 


We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current Philosophical journals ; 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REviIEw, VII, 5 : George M. Stratton, A New De- 
termination of the Minimum Visible and its Bearing on Localization and 
Binocular Depths ; Anight Dunlap, The Effect of Imperceptible Shadows 
on the Judgment of Distance ; Raymond Dodge, Visual Perception During 
Eye Movement ; Edward Thorndike, Mental Fatigue ; /. A. Bergstrim, A 
Type of Pendulum Chronoscope and Apparatus.—Discussion and Reports. 
—Psychological Literature.—New Books.—Notes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGy, XI, 4: WV. Zriflett, The Psychol- 
ogy of Conjuring Deceptions; S. S. Colvin, The Fallacy of Extreme 
Idealism ; £. /. Swift, Visual and Tactuo-Muscular Estimation of Length ; 
M. Meyer, Remarks on C, Lloyd Morgan's Paper, ‘‘ Relation of Stimulus 
to Sensation ’’; #. H. Saunders and G. Stanley Hall, Pity.—Psychological 
Literature. —Books Received.—Index to Vol. XI. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XI, 1: Gilbert Murray, Na- 
tional Ideals : Conscious and Unconscious ; &. &. Carter, Medical Ethics ; 
/. W. Morton, |s Commercial Integrity Increasing? A. W. Benn, The 
Relation of Ethics to Evolution ; £/iza Ritchie, Truth-Seeking in Matters 
of Religion ; 4f. Adams, The Ethics of Tolstoy and Nietzsche.—Book Re- 
views. 


Tue Monist, XI, 1: P. Schwartzkopff, The Belief in the Resurrection 
of Jesus and Its Permanent Significance ; A. S. Packard, Lamarck's Views 
on the Evolution of Man, on Morals, and on the Relation of Science to 
Religion ; A. Emch, Mathematical Principles of Esthetic Forms; 4. P. 
E. Grossmann, The Ethics of Child Study ; Zditor, The Greek Mysteries, 
A Preparation for Christianity.—Literary Correspondence.—Communica- 


tions.—Book Reviews. 


Tue New Wor p, IX, 35: james Seth, Recent Gifford Lectures and 
the Philosophy of Theism ; C. G. Ca/hins, Spanish Failures in the Philip- 
pines; /. 7. Woods, The Supreme God of the Lowest Races; Bipinm 
Chandra Pail, Religious Life in Modern India; A. W. Benn, What ls 
Agnosticism ? C. C. Everett, Naturalism and its Results ; /«/ia H. Gul- 
liver, The Temptation of Mr. Bulstrode—A Study of the Sub-conscious 
Self ; Orello Cone, The Synoptic Question; W. A. Brown, Professor 
Ladd's Theory of Reality. —Book Reviews. 
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ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIII, 4: W. Dilthey, Der* 
entwicklungsgeschichtliche Pantheismus nach seinen geschichtlichen Zu- 
sammenhang mit den Alteren pantheistischen Systemen ; 17. Bol/ert, Materie 
in Kants Ethik ; Joh. Zahifleisch, Einige Gesichtspunkte fiir die Auffassung 
und Beurtheilung der Aristotelischen Metaphysik (Schluss); 7. Lorenz, 
Ein Beitrag zur Lebensgeschichte George Berkeley's; £. Zhouverez, La 
famille Descartes d'aprés les documents publiés par les Sociétés Savantes 
de Poitou, de Touraine, et de Bertagne; A. Seth Pringle-Pattison and 
David Irons, The History of Modern Philosophy in England 1896-1899 ; 
E. Zeller, Die Deutsche Literatur iiber die sokratische, platonische, und 
aristotelische Philosophie, 1896.—Current Literature. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, VI, 3: Eduard von Hart- 
mann, Zum Begriff des Unbewussten ; £. Ma//y, Abstraktion und Aenlich- 
keits-Erkenntnis ; W. Freytag, Ueber Ranke’s Geschichtsauffassung und 
eine zweckmiassige Definition der Geschichte (Schluss); A. Miler, Die 
Metaphysik Teichmiillers (Schluss); 7. Liffs, Dritter Asthetischer Lit- 
teraturbericht.—Books Received.—Current Periodicals. 


KANTSTUDIEN, V, 2: J. Wartenberg, Der Begriff des ‘transcenden- 
talen Gegenstandes’ bei Kant und Schopenhauers Kritik desselben; X. 
Groos, Hat Kant Hume's Treatise gelesen? Jf Wartenderg, Sigwarts 
Theorie der Kausalitat im Verhaltnis zur Kantischen ; £. Adickes, Korrek- 
turen und Konjekturen zu Kants ethischen Schriften.—Book Reviews.— 
Notices.—Current Literature.—Notes. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE, XXIV, 
3: £. Posch, Ausgangspunkte zu einer Theorie der Zeitvorstellung 
(Schluss); C. 47. Gitefsler, Die Identifizierung von Persénlichkeiten; 7. 
Lindner, Beharrung und Veranderung als geschichtliche Krafte.—Re- 
views of Books.—Philosophical Journals.—Bibliography. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK, 116, 2: 
£. Adickes, Ethische Prinzipienfragen (Fortsetzung); F. Erhardt, Psy- 
chophysischer Parallelismus und erkenntnistheoretischer Idealismus.— 
Book Reviews.—Bibliography.—Periodicals. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXIII, 3: 7. v. Aries u. W. A. Nagel, Weitere Mittheilungen tiber die 
functionelle Sonderstellung des Netzhautcentrums; W. Zhorner, Ueber 
objective Refractionsbestimmungen mittels meines reflexlosen Augenspie- 
gels; /. Xodis, Einige empirio-kritische Bemerkungen iiber die neuere 
Gehirnphysiologie.—Review.—Current Literature. 


XXIII, 4: Laura Steffens, Ueber die motorische Einstellung.—Current 
Literature. 


XXIII, 5 u. 6: Bibliographie ; Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der Autorna- 
men der Bibliographie ; Namenregister. 
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XXIV, 1 u. 2: F. Schumann, Beitrage zur Analyse der Gesichtswahrneh- 
mungen; A. Meinong, Abstrahiren und Vergleichen ; K. Heilbronner, 
Weiterer Beitrag zur Kentniss der Beziehungen zwischen Aphasie und 
Geisteskrankheit ; 4. Cornelius, Zur Theorie der Abstraction ; G. £. Mil. 
ler, Ueber die Vergleichung gehobener Gewichte.—Reviews.—Current Lit- 
erature. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXV, 8: Z. Bourdeau, Cause et origine du 
mal; Santenoise, Religion et folie; Paldante, Le mensonge de groupe ; 
étude sociologique.—Review.—Philosophical Journals. 

XXV, 9: Dugas et Riguier, Le pari de Pascal; R. de la Grasserie, 
L’individualisme religieux; C. Mourre, Les causes psychologiques de 
l'aboulie.—Reviews.—Philosophical Journals. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, VIII, 4: £. Godlot, La 
finalité sans intelligence; G. Sore/, Le systtme des mathématiques; Z. 
Dimier, Prolégoménes A 1’ esthétique.—Etudes Critiques. —Questions pra- 
tiques.—New Books.—Reviews.—Doctorate Theses. 


Revue N&o-ScovastTiQguE, VII, 3: /. Halleux, L’hypothése évolution- 
niste en morale; A 7hiéry, Le tonal de la parole; D. Mercier, Le bilan 
philosophique du XIX° siécle (suite et fin). —Mélanges et Documents.—Re- 
views. — Journals. 
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ligion; (2) Philosophy of Religion. 

VI. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 
of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism ; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VII. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
Alexandrian and Roman); (2) The Writings and Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; 
(3) Medizval Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy ; §) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 

VIII. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS.—(1) Chem- 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical Theories; 
(3) Physiology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The Higher 
Literature of Greece and Germany ; (5) Political Science (including Social Institu- 
tions), Political Economy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) Teachers’ Train- 
ing Course in Latin; (7) The Private, Political, and Religious Life and Institutions 
of the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans. 





The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc. ) 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
normally required. ‘The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cor- 
nell and other Universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholarships 
of $300 each. The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their 
undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches, The fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or 
foreign universities. The School is provided with a new and richly equipped Psy- 
chological Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well supplied with 
philosophical books, there is in the new Library building, for the exclusive use of 
graduate students in Philosophy, a large and appropriately furnished seminary room 
with a carefully selected special library. The School receives regularly all the philo- 
sophical journals published both at home and abroad, For further information 
address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


























New Scribner List in Philosophy 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY 
AND RELIGION 


By GeorGE SANTAYANA, author of “ The Sense of Beauty,” etc. t2mo, $1.50. 


The keynote of these essays is the inadequacy of any view of life unillumined by the imagina- 
tion. The volume is truly creative criticism, and is certain to provoke controversy. 
“It is seldom that history, philosophy, "and criticism have been more felicitously combined for 


the purpose of expounding two such important motives in life and art as they have in these essays. 
Yew York Commercial Advertiser. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 
Authorized translation from the second German edition by Herbert Ernest Cush- 
man, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. 8vo, $2.50 me?. 

The most important contribution of the yas to English philosophical literature. The work aims 
to give the student an insight into early Greek and Roman philosophies through the history of affairs. 

The increasing demand for a work on ancient philosophy that will serve as a text-book for the 
classroom, and at the same time will be complete in its details, will be met by this hand-book. 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS 


By FREDERICK PAULSEN. Translated and edited by FRANK THILLY, Professor in 
the University of Missouri. 8vo, 723 pp., $3.00 mez. 

Professor Paulsen’s work is a guide for all persons interested in ethics as a practical science ot 
conduct. It surveys moral philosophies from Greek times to the present, reviews the fundamental 
questions of ethics, and defines virtues and duties. 

Professor George M. Duncan, Yale University: “I have recommended Paulsen’s Ethics to my 
colleague tor use at Yale as the required text-book.” 


LOGIC AND ARGUMENT 


By JaMes H. Hys op, Ph.D Professor of Logic, Psychology, and Ethics in Co- 
lumbia University. 16mo, 75 cents set. 

The author’s aim has been to provide a lucid text-book of elementary logic, his idea being that 
students can use their knowledge to greater practical advantage if the fundamental principles of 
logic are presented to them at an earlier stage of their academic course. The method by which 
rhetoric is included in the scheme makes the book worthy of particular notice. 


THE BASES oF THE MYSTIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


By E. Récéjac. Translated from the French by Sara Carr Upton. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


In this work the subject of mysticism has, for the first time, been treated from a scientific and 
psychological point of view. The book supplies an authoritative critique of a knowledge acquired 
through mystic experience, and the chapters on the Mystic Consciousness, Symbols and Symbolism, 
and “‘ The Heart,” form a dignified and able treatise on what is really vital and enduring in a subject 
hitherto largely relegated to the vaguely ignorant or the charlatan. 





THE APPLICATION OF PSY. | 
| OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE 
CHOLOGY TO THE SCIENCE PSYCHOLOGY. 


OF EDUCATION 


By JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. By GEORGE a LADD, LL. D., Professor 
Translated by Beatrice C. MuL- of Philosophy in Yale University. 
LINER, B.A. With Five Plates, 12mo, Illustrated. 8vo, $1.50 met. 


366 pages, $1.50 met. 

These thirty-five letters were written in 1831, | 
and represent Herbart’s most mature views on | a luxury to examine one of his books.""—/owr- 
“the many-sided individual capacity for culture nal of Education. 
in the pupil.” 


“ He is so clear, concise, and orderly that it is 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago 




















$3.00 a Year. 25 Cents a Number. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY 


A Magazine of Contemporary Thought. 
Under the Active Editorial Direction of Eminent Scholars. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, MACMILLAN & ©O., 


NEW YORK. LONDON. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE PRIMITIVE OBJECTS OF WORSHIP (concluded) L. MARILLIER, Paris 


RUSKIN, ART AND TRUTH. . : . . JouN LA Farce, New York 
MODERN SOCIOLOGY . . FRANKLIN H. Gippincs, Columbia University 
*EUROPE IS NO MORE eateee . . Marc Desrit, Geneva 
THE PREDOMINANT ISSUE. . . W. G. Summer, Yale University 


THE PACIFIC COAST: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF INFLUENCE 
JostAn Royce, Harvard University 
THE GREAT CHINESE VICEROY AND DIPLOMAT 
Joun W. Foster, Washington 


CONTENTS OF VOL. 
Vol. Il. JULY. No. 1. 


THE NATURE OF THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION (concluded Risot 
AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION 
Wrti1aM Morton Payne 
POPULAR HISTORIES, THEIR DEFECTS AND POSSIBILITIES J. H. Rosinson 
RECENT ASPECTS OF BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH, ORIGIN OF LIFE 
AND HEREDITY re res Pn ee ek Epmunp B. Wiison 
oo OO oh, re ee ee Cyrus Epson, M.D. 


Vol. Il. AUGUST. No. 2. 
THE TREND OF MODERN AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Georce Wiiuram Hiri 
AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM anp THE DOCTRINE oF EVOLUTION (concluded) 
WILLIAM ame Payne 
RECENT ADVANCE IN PSYCHOLOGY B. TrrcH ener 
MAN AND THE ENVIRONMENT, A STUDY FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
Patrick Geppgs 
Pe POEs eaees GUE ec eo ccs Hence eeenicedes Tueopor Bartu 


Vol. Il. SEPTEMBER. No. 3. 
THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA: PROBLEMS OF THE EAST AND 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. Tre rs) Ts A.rrep RamBaup 
THE TENDENCY IN TRADE UNIONISM ...... ccvwees Apna F. Wener 
THE USE OF BACTERIA IN OUR FOOD PRODUCTS... . H. W. Conn 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS .. . Atsert Busunett Hart 
THE CONFLICT IN CHINA....... vere ce. Epmunp BUCKLEY 


Vol. Il. OCTOBER. No. 4 
THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA: PROBLEMS OF THE EAST AND 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST (concluded). .....+++-: AtFrep RAmMBAUD 
THE PRIMITIVE OBJECTS OF WORSHIP ......... ... L. Maricurer 
1s f oS Fe errs rs se. yey Corres! 
RECENT PROGRESS IN GEOLOGY nprew C. Lawson 
PARTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES: THE IMPORTANCE 

OF GOVERNMENT BY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY Grorce F. Hoar 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN ‘AMERICAN 

PUUBEUEM c eo wae s eee OC oeoresnewee esas even eae A. D. Morse 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY, BURLINGTON, VT. 
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New Books on Psychology, Sociology, Etc. 


The Psychology of Socialism 
By Gustave Le Bon 
8vo, Cloth, pp. xv +415. Price, $3.00 ¢? 
On a much more extensive scale, and including the application of principles 
already set forth in earlier books by this author. The closing chapter is an intensely 
interesting prophecy concerning the future power and influence of socialism. 


A History of Socialism 
By Thomas Kirkup 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00 


Social Laws 
A Translation of Tarde’s ‘‘Les Lois Sociales.’’ 
By Howard @. Warren, ¢/ /rinceton University. 
With an Introduction by J. MARK BALDWIN. Cloth, 12mo, $1 25 


The Elements of Sociology 
A Text-Book FoR SCHOOLS 
By Franklin Henry Giddings, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, Author of “The Principles of 
Sociology,” “The Theory of Socialization,” etc. Cloth, $1.10 xe 


« An elementary description of society in clear and simple terms.” 
—Author’s Preface 


Outlines of Sociology 
By Lester F. Ward, Columbia University, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00 ve/. 
“ Professor Ward’s splendid simplicity and lucidity of style can hardly be too 
warmly commended.” —Caicago Tribune. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D. 


Sage Professor of Psychology at Cornell University. 


A Primer of Psychology 
Cloth, $1.00 ve?. 

This volume is intended asa first book in psychology. It will therefore seek 
to accomplish the two main ends of a scientific primer of the subject ; to outline, with 
as little of technical detail as is compatible with accuracy of statement, the methods 
and most important results of modern psychology, and to furnish the reader with 
references for further study. 


. 
An Outline of Psychology 
Third Edition. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 ve?. 

“As a contribution both able and useful, Professor ‘Titchener’s volume will un- 
questionably find, as it deserves, a most cordial welcome. In many ways it is the 
most serviceable text-book of psychology from a modern scientific point of view that 
has been written, . . clear, exact in expression, systematic, methodical. The work 


is thoroughly good and useful.” 
—JosEPH JASTROW, University of Wisconsin, in 7he Diad. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The World and the Individual 


Gifford Lectures Delivered before the University of Aberdeen. First Series: The 
Four Historical Conceptions of Being. By Josian Royce, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 net 


Instinct and Reason 

By Henry RuTGers MARSHALL, Author of “ Aésthetic Principles,” «« Pain, Pleasure 

and Aisthetics,” etc. Cloth. 8vo. $3.50 net 

This book deals with subjects of almost universal interest which the author treats 
generally without psychological technicality, placing all necessary psychological dis- 
cussions in separate chapters. The chapters on Instinct lead to a study of the nature 
of religion and of the nature of moral codes. In the chapters on Reason the author 
presents a thesis in reference to the nature of variation and attempts to show that 
Reason can be expressed in terms of Instinct. 


An Introductory Logic 


By JAMEs EDWIN CREIGHTON, Sage Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell 
University. New editien, revised and corrected. Cloth. $1.10 net 
This volume is intended as a text-book for college students, and is the result of 

the author’s experience in teaching logic to undergraduate classes in Cornell Univer- 
sity. It aims at being both practical and theoretical. While the doctrine of the 
syllogism, and the methods of inductive reasoning, are presented as fully as in the 
older text-books, an attempt has been made to reinterpret these views in the light of 
modern logical theory. The third part of the work also outlines in an elementary 
way a theory of thought or knowledge, and thus makes accessible to students the 
main results of recent investigations. The book is supplied with a set of practical 
questions and problems. 


The Psychology of Peoples 


Its Influence on Their Evolution. By Gustave Le Bon, Author of “ The Crowd.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net 

At the time “ The Crowd ” was published there was a great deal of discussion 
concerning the theories therein advanced. The present volume can hardly fail to 
awaken even greater discussion for the author has entered upon a wider field, and 
states his conclusions in such a way as to leave no room for doubt concerning the 
meaning. The-author has already won for himself a high place, but we are confident 
that he will now reach a larger public and arouse new interest among those who 
make a specialty of psychology and sociology. 

See on another page the later work by the same author. 


A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 
By W. H. MALLock, Author of “Is Life Worth Living,” etc. 


Medium 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


“ The book is without doubt one of the most significant of recent contributions 
to social science.” — Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Grammar of Science 


By Kart Pearson, M.A., F.R.S,, Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
University College, London. Second Edition, Revised and Eniarged. With 
33 Figures in the Text. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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©utlines of the History of Religion 
By JOHN K. INGHAM, LL.D. 

Just ready. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 162. Price, $1.25. 

The object of the author is to represent correctly in an abbreviated and simpli- 
fied form the doctrines of Auguste Comte. The volume is written with the view of 
attracting readers to the study of Comte’s system and of furnishing those who cannot 
find time for personal investigation with such an outline of his historical doctrine as 
may place them at the right point of view in relation to the spiritual evolution of our 
race. 


Theism, I the Light of Present Science and Philosophy 
By JAMES IVERACH, D.D. 
Author of “ Is God Knowable?”’ “ Evolution and Christianity,” etc. 
New York University Press. $1.50 net. 
A connected series of lectures delivered under the conditions of the Charles F. 
Deems lectureship. 


Man and His Ancestor 


By CHARLES MORRIS 
Author of “ The Aryan Race,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.25 
‘*One of the most useful, most reasonable, most exhaustive statements of this 
theory, that it has been our pleasure to consider for some time.’’— Pittsburg Press. 








The Development of English Thought 
A STUDY IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
By SIMON N. PATTEN 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Pennsylvania 
Cloth, 8vo, 83.00 
«“ A work that places every student of the subject under obligations to the author 
. a mine of information concerning the progress of popular government, and 
the mass of material is so admirably classified that it is invaluable for reference, be- 
sides being of very great general interest.”—Book Reviews. 


A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy 
By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D. 
Fellow in Philosophy in the University of Chicago 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 

This volume is an attempt to show how the problems of philosophy arise, and 
what are the most significant solutions that have pveen given to them by modern 
thought. It thus aims to furnish a general survey which shall be useful to the stu- 
dent as an introduction to a philosophical training but is intended for the general 
reader as well. 


An Outline of Philosophy 
Wit Nores, HistoricaL AND CriticAL. By JOHN WATSON, LL.D. 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, Author of “ Kant and His English Critics,” etc. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 12mo, $2.25 net. 
The first edition of this work was published under the title of “ Comte, Mill and 


Spencer; an Outline of Philosophy.” The call for a second edition has been an- 
swered by the author with a ompney revised and partially rewritten text. 


Methods of Knowledge 
AN Essay IN EpisTemoLocy. By WALTER SMITH, of Lake Forest University. 
Cloth, 12mo, 81.25 
A definition of knowledge and theory of the method by which knowledge may 
be attained. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 


PROFESSOR A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


I 


BERKELEY. 


‘* PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* This admirable study of a great subject first appeared in 1881, and has been 
carefully revised and in part recast for the present edition.””"-—Guardian. 


**It gives the work in an amended form, which cannot but increase its reputa- 
tion.’’ — Scotsman. 


‘‘A model of what such a work should be,”’—Liverpool Courier. 


IL. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 
BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH IN 1894-96. Second Edition, Amended. Post 
8vo, 6s. 6d. met. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘* These lectures, as a continuous piece of reasoning, form a notable contribution 
to philosophical and religious thought.’’— Quarterly Review. 


‘* These lectures form unquestionably one of the finest products of the Gifford 
Trust,’’—Atheneum. 


‘¢ These lectures present a very striking exposition of the basis of natural theol- 





ogy in the widest sense of the term.’’— Zimes. 

‘*A work which must take a high place in the apologetical literature of the cen- 
tury. No more impressive afo/ogia for religion has appeared in our time.’’—Gwuar- 
dian. 


‘* The learned editor of the best existing editions of both ‘Berkeley’ and ‘Locke’ 
has, in these lectures, discussed the great problem of the universe with wonderful 
freshness, vigor, and insight.’’—Daily News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


TO TH E DEAF A rich lady, cured of her Deafness 

* and Noises in the Head by Dr. 
Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, gave $10,000 to his Institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums may have them free. 


Address No. 5or9°. THE NICHOLSON INSTITUTE, 
780 Eighth Ave., New York, U.S.A. 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY, anv Oruer Essays. 
By Orto Prierperer, D.D., University of Berlin. Edited by ORELLO Cong. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00 


‘*A wonderful blending of different lines of thought and knowledge into state- 
ments refreshingly sane and complete.’’—Christian Register. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 














BOOKS ON EDUCATION, ETC. 


MOST RECENT ISSUES 
The Teaching and Study of Elementary Mathematics 


By Davin EuGene Smitn, Ph.D., Principal of the State Normal School at 
Brockport, N.Y. $1.00 met. 


The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It 


By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D., New Haven, formerly Professor of Pedagogy and 
Director of Practice, State ‘Normai School, Mankato, Minn. Cloth, $1.00 


Educational Aims and Educational Values 


By Paut H. HANUS, Assistant Professor of the History and Art of Teaching 
Harvard University. Cloth, $1.25 

















Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home 
By Samuet T. DUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Cloth, $1.26 





The Meaning of Education and Other Essays and Addresses 
By NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER, Columéia University. Cloth, $1.00 


The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D., Attending Physician to th: Chilaren’s Dept., Mt. 
Sinai Hospital Dispensary Cloth, $1.26 net 
** Interesting and cnggestive. "— The Tribune, New York. 








The Study of Children and Their School Training 
By Dr. FRANCIS WARNER, Author of “The Growth and Means of Training of 
the Mental Faculty.”” Cloth, $1.00 net 
“I regard it as one of the very best contributions yet made on the subject of Child 
Study.—J. M. Greenwoon, Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Nervous System of the Child 


Irs GrowrH AND HEALTH IN EDUCATION, Cloth, !2mo, $1.00 net, 
A Handbook for Teachers, “extremely suggestive and important.” 


Education of the Central Nervous System 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and Motor Training. $1.00 net 

By ReuBen Post HALLEOK, Author of “ Prychology and Prychic Culture.” 

“ Just the book, it seems to me, for the reading of all persons interested in ‘ Child 
udy.’”—Francis W. Parker, Chicago N: School. 


The Logical Basis of Education 


By J, WELTON, M.A., Author of “A Mannal of Logic,” 
i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 








Macmillan’; Manuals fer Teachers, 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 

















